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VoL. XIX. 


OuTDOOR LIFE 


NUMBER 4. 


THE BEARS OF NORTH AMERICA. 


J. ALDEN LORING. 


(Second Part.) 


THE BROWN BEARS. 


The Alaskan brown bears are closely 
related to the European brown bear, 
and at one time they were very abun- 
dant throughout the southwestern coast 
region, and neighboring large islands of 
Alaska. It was not unusual to see six 
or ten of these huge brutes sauntering 
along a grassy hill, or a mountain side, 
cropping grass or digging out ground 
squirrels. As one old Indian of Kadiak 
Island once expressed it, ‘‘Bear one 
time, all same cattle.’” They were par- 
ticularly abundant about Lliamna Bay 
and Chitina Bay, but of late years their 
numbers have been so reduced by hunt- 
ers that they are now comparatively ex- 
terminated. 

From these remarks one must not con- 
clude that bear hunting in Alaska is a 
sport of the past, for I can assure him 
that a visit to Admiralty Island when 
the salmon are ascending the streams, 
would cause him to conclude from the 
bear trails and signs that there was a 
bear behind every tree. 

From the little that we know about 
the distribution of these bears, it would 
appear that they inhabit practically all 
of the territory previously mentioned, 
but just how far east and north they 
range is an open question. Alaska and 
the Canadian Northwest is such an im- 


mense territory and so few hunters 
(that is, so few hunters who have 
thought it worth their while to publish 
their observations) have penetrated it, 
that a vast amount of information is 
needed to clear* up many perplexing 
questions, particularly in regard to dis- 
tribution. 

It is supposed that there are several 
species of brown bears in Alaska, at least 
several species have been described by 
Dr. C. Hart Merriam and Dr. Daniel 
Giraud Elliot. Check List of Mammals 
of the North American Continent, the 
West Indies and the Neighboring Seas, 
pp. 390-392, recognizes the following six 
species and sub-species of Brown Bears: 


Middendorff’s Brown Bear, (Ursus 
Middendorff’s brown bear (Ursus 
middendorffii Merriam); distribution 


Kadiak Island, Alaskan Peninsula, Ke- 
nai Peninsula, Prince William Sound, 
Shushitna, and Knik River regions, and 
the Alaska mountains, Alaska. Kidder’s 
brown bear (Ursus kidderi Merriam) ; 
distribution unknown. Dall’s brown 
bear (Ursur dalli Merriam); distribu- 
tion, coast region between Baranof Is- 
land and Copper river, Alaska. Giant 
brown bear (Ursus dalli gyas Merriam) ; 
distribution unknown. Admiralty brown 
bear (Ursur eulophus Merriam) ; distri- 
bution unknown. Kenai Peninsula brown 
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Peninsula brown bear (from Kenai Peninsula, 


bear (Ursus kenaiensis Merriam); dis- 
tribution unknown. 

In a footnote, however, Dr. Elliot 
says: ‘‘The specific values of the brown 
bears of Alaska cannot be’ considered 
as satisfactorily established. The roam- 
ing habits of these animals frequently 
cause them to travel over great distances, 
even swimming wide rivers and estua- 
ries of the sea. It is not probable, there- 
fore, that closely allied animals as are all 
those heretofore described, would be able 
to maintain their distinctive characters, 
as they must at certain seasons mingle 
promiscuously together, and bears, like 
pigs, are not particular in their choice 
of a mate. Great variety in skulls and 
individuals oceur among all bears. It 
is most probable that when these forms 
are treated monographically with ample 
materials, the number of species and 
races will be considerably reduced.’’ 





Alaska). 


Photograph by E. R. Sanborn. 


One who has not seen for himself can 
scarcely realize the vast variation in 
eolor that exists among the brown bears. 
Not only do specimens from widely sepa- 
rated localities differ greatly, but even 
brothers and sisters, and individuals 
from the same island, or bay-country 
are rarely similar in color. Season, sex 
and age have much to do with this color 
variation. In 1901 I had an opportun- 
ity to examine a large number of skins 
that were in the possession of the Alas- 
kan Commercial Company. The com- 
pany’s employes were washing the skins 
and spreading them on the dock to dry, 
and it was remarkable how they were im- 
proved by this treatment. 

Probably there were in this lot skins 
from all parts of Cook Inlet, Kenai Pen- 
insula, Alaskan Peninsula and the vari- 
ous islands, but unfortunately there was 
no way of establishing the fact, for 
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even when it was known from what 


ce 9? 


post’’ a skin was shipped, the bear 
itself might have been killed in some far 
remote region. A much worn skin, of 
a Peninsula brown bear, taken when the 


animal was about to shed its coat, was 


bought from an Indian on Kenai Penin- 


sula. It was mustard color. Another 
peculiar skin was dirty white from the 
head and neck nearly to the shoulders, 
while the remainder of its body was 
light brown. This was locally called 
‘‘Bald Faced Grizzly’’ by the white 
hunters. In short, there were in the lot 
bears of all shades from dark brown to 
light brown, some with rusty tinge to 
the tips of the hair and some without; 
some had white markings on the chest 
and one or two had white over the 
shoulders; these skins, however, ap- 
peared to be from yearling and two- 
year-old bears. 

The claws of the fore feet of the 
brown bear are supposed to be short 
and well curved, but in the lot of skins 
under consideration there- were claws 
long and curved, claws short and curved, 
claws long and comparatively straight 
and claws short and comparatively 
straight. If, as Dr. Elliott suggests, 
the grizzly bears and the brown bears 
cross (and there is no reason to doubt 
the statement, for in size and habits 
they are much alike), it would account 
for this great difference in color, and in 
shape and size of claws. Some of these 
skins were without question those of 
grizzly bears while others were true 
brown bears. Mr. H. H. Hicks, my 
guide, said he is positive that both of 
these bears inhabit the mountains about 
the Shushitna River, and the natives as- 
sert that a grizzly bear lives in the 
mountains north of Tyonek. In the bot- 
tom-lands along the Knik River we saw 
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tracks cf brown bears but they were far 
from common in that region. 

As previously stated, the coat of the 
bear begins to fade from the time that it 
becomes prime until it is shed in June 
or July. A pair of brown bears from 
the Copper River district, Alaska, that I 
studied in captivity, were dark brown 
when in perfect pelage in November, 
while in the spring they had changed to 
a reddish yellow. It may be that these 
skins faded more than they would have 
done in their native haunts, for the bears 
were in the open, most of the time, win- 
ter and summer, and the dens did not af- 
ford them the protection from the sun 
that they would have had in the Alaskan 
forests. In this connection, it would 
be interesting to know what effect the 
moisture and lack of sunlight around 
Admiralty Island (on an average there 
are about three bright days a month 
during the summer) has on the pelage 
of bears. <A bear that was killed on that 
island in July, was still prime and was 
very dark, while skins of bears killed 
several hundred miles to the northward 
(a land of much sunshine and little tim- 
ber) three weeks before had almost com- 
pleted shedding. 

The striking massiveness of these 
bears, the ponderous fore limbs and the 
broad short head is largely due to the 
long, shaggy hair on the body, on the 
fore arms and the thick growth on the 
cheeks. The hump on the shoulders is 
almost entirely due to a peculiar length- 
ening of the hair which in some speci- 
mens of brown bears and grizzly bears 
as well, assumes a decidely chrysanthe- 


mum appearance. So marked was the 


difference in size and shape of two 
brown bears, in the New York Zodlogi- 
eal Park, after they had shed their thick 
winter coats, that their individual iden- 
tity was lost. 


A man who had not seen 
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them since the transformation took place 
would not believe them to be the same 
bears, and if he were to guess the weight 
of one of them, he would have thrown 
off several hundred pounds from the 
estimate that he made the previous fall. 
In fact it is doubtful if there is another 
animal (in America at least) in which 
the pelage so deceptively changes its 
actual size and shape as is the case with 
the Alaskan brown bears. 

It is really hard to tell just how large 
these bears grow. A visitor to Alaska 
will hear remarkable stories regarding 
their size. Bears weighing 1,800 pounds, 
2,000 pounds and 2,300 pounds are said 
to have been killed, but it is my honest 
vpinion that the bear never lived that 
would tip the seales at 1,500 pounds. 
Captain C. R. E. Radelyffe, an English 
sportsman who hunted in Alaska in the 
season of 1903, is the first person to my 
knowledge who actually weighed a large 
Alaskan brown bear within a_ short 
after it had killed. While 
hunting in the vicinity of Aniakchak 
Bay, he killed a bear that measured ex- 
actly 7 feet 914 inches. 


time been 


As an example 
of how easy it is for a person (even one 
who is used to guessing the weight of 
animals) to animal’s 
weight, it is interesting to note that Cap- 
tain Radclyffe ‘‘guessed’’ the weight of 
this bear to be 1,400. “Two 


days after, we returned to the scene of 


overestimate an 


He says: 


the kill, and, chopping up the carcass 
with axes, weighed it carefully. The 
weight, including the skin, ete., was 968 
lbs., and allowing 40 lbs. for the entrails 
removed, and the blood lost during two 
days, this gives a total weight of about 


1,010 lbs. There is no doubt that if 


this bear had been killed: in the fall of 
the year, just before holing up for the 
winter, when rolling fat, he would have 
been heavier on the scales by at least a 
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hundred pounds more than was the case 
then, when he was in very poor condi 
tion.”’ 

It is quite an easy matter to guess a 
bear’s weight, but a very difficult mat- 
ter to guess it correctly, particularly if 
the animal be a large one. 

[ am indebted to Superintendem 
Frank Baker of the National Zodlogical 
Park at Washington for the following 
notes and data of a male giant brown 
bear (Ursus dalli gyas), captured near 
Cape Douglas at the western entrance: 
of Cook Inlet, May 24, 1901: 

‘“Weight at time of capture, 18 
pounds; January 9, 1902, 180 pounds; 
June 15, 1903, 450 pounds; January 18, 
1904, 625 pounds; January 28, 1905, 770 
pounds; February 28, 1906, 890 pounds. 

‘‘The animal has not been weighed 
since the last named date, but has prob- 
ably reached 950 or 960 pounds. We 
consider that the bear is still growing, 
though as will be seen from the figures 
given the amount of gain in weight is 
decreasing from year to year.”’ 

I measured the flat skin of a bear at 
Kadiak which was said to be a good 
representative of the big bears, although 
Mr. Goss told me that he had seen larger 
This skin measured 914% feet 
from nose to tail and 10% feet across 
the outstretched front paws. 


skins. 


I saw sev- 
eral skins about the same size in with 
others belonging to the North American 
Company, and the Alaskan Commerciai 
Company, which gave me the impression 
that larger skins are rare. One cannot 
gain anything like an accurate estimate 
of an animal’s size from the measure- 
ments of a skin that has been prepared 
by an Indian trapper or hunter, for in 
the process of drying the skin it is 
stretched as much as possible by being 
laced to a frame or pinned to the ground. 


From the time that the bears leave 
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their winter’s den (a cave or crevice in 
the rocks of a mountain side) in April, 
until the salmon begin to run up the 
streams in late June, they live exten- 
sively on grass, buds of the alder and 
roots, and I am told by the natives that 
those bears that have the opportunity, 
at onee seek the beach and feed for a 
few meals on kelp or sea weed, but owing 
to their imperfect language I could not 
understand to which they referred. On 
Kadiak Island in early July I found old 
bear droppings that were composed of 
nothing but dried grass. Up to this time 
the bears are found feeding on the 
grassy hill sides or mountain slopes and 
after satisfying their hunger, they may 
sometimes be seen basking in the sun on 
a rocky prominence, or stretched full 
length on a snow drift. 

About the first of July immense num- 
bers of salmon on their annual spawn- 
ing migrations, ascend the many rivers 
and streams which empty into Cook In- 
let and the Pacifie Ocean. It is then 
that every bear that can reach the fish- 
infested country starts out on a fishing 
trip that lasts practically all summer 
Brown bears, grizzly bears and black 
bears all leave their mountain retreats 
and seek the streams, where they spend 
the early morning, the late afternoon 
and evening catching salmon, returning 
to the hills to rest and sleep. In con- 
sequence of the travel to and from their 
mountain retreats, deep, wide trails are 
worn in the thick moss, giving one the 
impression that the country is filled with 
bears. Along the salmon streams the 
trails are very numerous, crossing and 
recrossing each other, and leading from 
the timber in every direction. At the 
mouth of these streams there is usually 
a wide open park, covered with a luxu- 
riant growth of tall rank grass. Paths 
and byways lead through the reeds, and 
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the grass is trampled and matted as 
though cattle had been pastured on the 
bank. Here and there under the boughs 
of the thick spruce timber, which droop 
until they touch the ground, are beds 
in the moss where the bears have ‘‘bed- 
ded down.’’ Along the banks of the 
stream are strewn hundreds of salmon 
in all stages of decay, most of them with 
only their underparts eaten. It is really 
difficult to describe these salmon runs 
and the conditions existing along the 
salmon streams, without appearing te 
exaggerate. 

In 1901, I watched a pair of these 
bears in the act of catching salmon on 
Admiralty Island. I had been enjoyinz 
their action for fully three-quarters of 
an hour, before they finally worked their 
way through the tall grass and timber 
to within thirty-five yards of my hiding 
place. Although I had been careful to 
conceal myself, still they were very cau- 
tious, and they would not venture into 
the open until they had raised on their 
hind legs again and again and surveyed 
the flat before them. At the particular 
spot where I hid, the stream was shallow 
and the backs of many salmon could be 
seen above the water as they crossed over 
the shoal. Along the edge of the bank 
however, the water was probably two 
or three feet deep. It was here that the 
bears came out from the shelter of the 
timber and after taking several of the 
decayed fish back into the woods to eat, 
one of them, evidently the leader, came 
to the bank of the stream and walked 
about twenty feet along its brink. Then 
he stopped and looked intently into the 
water and the next instant, with a quick 
flip of his paw, he threw a salmon upon 
the bank and seized it in his teeth. No 
sooner did his companion see what had 
taken place, than with a bawl he rushed 
at his mate and took the fish away. At 
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Mt. St. 
men. 
the United States.National Museum. 


Elias or blue bear Photograph of 


this instant I put a stop to the dispute 
with a Savage .303, which did its work 
quickly and surely. 

So little has been written about these 
bears that the Wilfred 
H. Osgood’s report on his trip to the 
Alaskan North American 
Fauna No. 24, p. 43, as differing from 


following from 
Peninsula, 


my experiences, is interesting: ‘‘As 


soon as the salmon begin to enter the 


streams, Bruin makes fishing his chief 


business. He varies his diet somewhat, 


mounted speci- 
Reproduced by permission of Mr. Richard Rathbun of 


however, and occasionally leaves the 
streams for the mountain sides, but in 
a short time returns again to fish. The 
fish in large numbers usually ascend the 
streams for the entire summer, and the 
supply is practically unlimited. In fish- 
ing the bears do not get all their prey 
in shallow water or on bars or riffs in 


small streams, as is generally supposed, 
but often go into comparatively deep 


water in large streams. Practically all 


of the fishing is done at night or very 
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early in the morning; though their hab- 
its in this respect have doubtless changed 
in recent decades, since they have been 
hunted so much. The eubs do not at- 
tempt to, fish, but stay on the bank and 
receive contributions. The old she bear 
stands upright and wades in the water 
even up to her neck, going very slowly 
with the current, watching the water 
and scarcely making a ripple in it. She 
holds her arms down at her sides with 
her hands spread, and when she feels a 
salmon coming up against her, clutches 
it with her claws and throws it out on 
the bank to the expectant cubs. Often 
she stands perfectly motionless for a con- 
siderable time and when she moves, it 
is with extreme deliberation and caution. 
After supplying the cubs she puts the 
next fish in her mouth and goes ashore 
to eat it. If salmon are plentiful or 
easily obtained, the two sides of a fish 
are all that she will eat; sometimes she 
even scorns these and fastidiously 
crunches the head and leaves the rest. 
The gills are never eaten. The cubs are 
not so particular, but chew their por- 
tions haphazard. In case they have any 
difficulties among themselves in appor- 
tioning the titbits they are promptly 
euffed by their parent. 

“When fishing in shallow water, the 
bear walks slowly on all fours as silently 
as possible, and when a fish appears in a 
riffle deals it a sharp blow on the head. 
During the fishing season the bears make 
deep trails in the grass along the bank, 
where at short intervals bones and other 
remnants of salmon in large quantities 
testify to Bruin’s ability as a piscatorial 
sportsman. In moving up and down the 
mountains the bears usually follow the 
ridges, as shown by their trails, which 
often indicate years of use. These old 
trails do not resemble ordinary game 
trails, which are merely paths, but each 
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consists of a succession of distinct, ir- 
regular oblong indentations in the turf, 
alternating from side to side, a sort of 
composite of prints that have been made 
by many feet during many seasons. 
These depressions become nearly eigh- 
teen inches in length by ten inches in 
width and from two to four inches in 
depth. They are often quite conspicuous 
and ean be seen for a considerable dis- 
tance.’’ Mr. Osgood states that these 
habits of the brown bear were given to 
him by natives and most of the state- 
ments were corroborated by other In- 
dians. 

After the salmon season the bears are 
found feeding on berries, roots and 
ground squirrels. Berries are abundant 
in certain parts of Alaska and the bears 
have little difficulty in satisfying their 
abnormal appetites. They may also kill 
young game mammals, such as fawns of 
the Sitka deer, young moose or young 
earibou, but I was unable to learn that 
one had ever been caught in the act 
On Kadiak Island, however, a big bear 
once killed a cow that was feeding on 
the hillside within sight of the town. 
After eating part of the animal, the bear 
buried the careass under moss, dirt and 
leaves and was killed when he returned 
to feed upon it the next night. 

The brown bears are very fond of 
water. Every morning during the sum- 
mer, one can see where they have been 
prowling along the beach, and I have 
followed their tracks over two miles. 
Mr. Thomas W. Hanmore told me that 
he had repeatedly seen them bathing and 
playing in the salt water, and it is claim- 
ed by some of the fur traders that they 
inhabit the salt water to such an extent 
as to injure their skins, but just how 
salt water could damage the fur of an 


animal like a bear I never could under 
stand, 
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Brown bears must fight savagely 


among themselves, for I have examined 
many skins that were scarred about the 
head and neck, and on the body. Where 
a wound has been inflicted and healed, 
the hair is twisted. Some paws lack one 
or more toes, usually from the front feet, 
which probably were lost during the 
owner’s fracas with a rival. 

The natives say that the brown bears 
breed every second or third year. One, 
two, and sometimes three cubs compose 
a family and my guide, a reliable hunter 
and trapper, informed me that in a den 
where there were cubs, there was always 
a bed of grass, leaves and moss. The 
eubs are born in the den_about the last 
of January or first of February, and 
when their mother emerges from the den 
in the spring they go with her. They 
remain near the den for several weeks, 
returning to it from time to time. Mr. 
William T.- Hornaday in his American 
Natural History, gives the following in- 
formation regarding a European brown 
bear that was born in the New York 
Zodlogical Park: Its measurements 
when it was two days old were, ‘‘ Length, 
head and body, 934 inches; tail, 14 inch; 
height, 5 inches; circumference of chest, 
634 inches; hind foot, 11¢ inches by % 
inch; weight, 15 ounces. This eub was 
born January 17.’’ 

At the age of five months Alaskan 
brown bear cubs look very much like 


grizzly bear cubs. Their hair is long 
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and soft, and many of them have more 
or less white on the breast, which some- 
times takes the form of a dirty white 
eolor that extends nearly ‘around the 
neck. This white color does not entirely 
disappear until the second or third year. 
The cubs remain with their parent un- 
til spring of the second year and some- 
times as late as the fall and they have 
even been known to hibernate with her 
the first winter. 

Two prospectors once found a pair of 
eubs wandering about alone and eap- 
tured them. It is not known whether 
the mother had been shot, or if she had 
wandered away from them. 


The Alaskan brown bear is a danger- 
ous antagonist when once his anger is 
aroused and many thrilling experiences 
with bears are told by the miners, pros- 
pectors and hunters. Only a year be- 
fore my visit to Alaska, a man was killed 
at Poreupine by a bear. I arrived at 
Juneau in time to buy the skin of a bear 
that had almost killed a prospector who 
had suddenly surprised the animal 
asleep with eubs on Admiralty Island. 
During the fight that ensued the bear bit 
and wrenched the magazine of a Colt 
carbine in two, almost severed the cart- 
ridge that was in the magazine at the 
point where her teeth came together, and 
bit a great gash in the man’s neck, from 
which he ultimately recovered. 


(To be continued. ) 
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A young coyote only a. few weeks old. Note the wild look 


about eyes and eurs, 


THE COYOTE’S CONFLICT WITH CIVILIZATION. 


TEXT AND PHOTOS BY CRAIG S. THOMS. 


Seven coyote babies huddled together 
puppy fashion in one corner of a granary 
belonging to a farmer friend of mine, 
indicates the fate which befalls hundreds 
of these animals each spring. For sev- 
eral years one or more such instances 
have come under my personal observa- 
tion. 

From Texas to British America coy- 
otes are numerous, not only in the 
sparsely inhabited sections of the coun- 
try, but where the land is fully settled 
and thoroughly tilled. In Kansas, Ne- 
braska, and the Dakotas it is the custom 
of the farmer boys to keep watch in 
the spring for holes or dens frequented 
by the mothers, and dig out their young. 
This is an easy way of securing the 


bounty offered by some states. Kansas 
alone paid bounty on nearly twenty 
thousand last year. 

The coyotes, when taken young, make 
not undesirable pets, though I have 
never known them to become so tame 
that they could be allowed to run ai 
large. It is not uncommon in the West 
to see them chained to a kennel like a 
dog, or confined in a wired pen. When 
chained, they do not prove much more 
restless than a vivacious dog, although 
the restlessness is due rather to an inner 
‘‘eall of the wild’’ than to a desire to 
romp in glad freedom beside their mas- 
ters. I have seen them leap impatiently, 
and seemingly as joyfully as any dog, 
at the end of a taut chain while the 
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one accustomed to feed them approach- 
ed with food. I have witnessed them 


as they played with young boys—their 





“He did not object to eating from the same 
dish with the cat.” 


masters—and, iike pet poodles, threw a 
hasty and stealthy kiss at the cheek by 
the lapping of the tongue. 

The combination of tameness and 
wildness in these pets is exceedingly in- 
teresting: They are suspicious of 
strangers; they are apt to snap at their 
masters when foreed to do things that 
they do not want to do; they are con- 
tent only near their kennels, and stren- 
uously object to being led by chain even 
in the hands of those who feed them. 
Yet, they will play at times like pup- 
pies, stand up on their masters with 
their front paws, lie on one’s lap to have 
their necks rubbed, and take their mas- 
ter’s hand in their mouths playfully 
without biting. 


The one in the photographs did not 
object to taking food from the hand, or 
to eating in the same dish with the eat. 
When he broke loose, however, as occa- 
sionally happened, he would not return 
to the kennel but remained in a near-by 
cornfield, where his boy master captured 
him with ease. On such occasions he 
would sometimes absent himself for sev- 
eral days, yet never objected to being 
retaken when found. 

The lady who helped me secure the 
accompanying photographs brought 
from the house some cooked liver. When 
the eoyote had edten the piece which 





“They will play at times like puppies’ — 
striking with the paw. 


she tossed him—which he did at a single 
gulp—he ran to her for more; and when 
she covered the plate with her skirts as 
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she sat upon the grass, he hunted about 
her for it with a grace, speed, and pre- 
cision that were beautiful to witness. 
But whenever his attention was released 
from the search for meat, the wild in- 
stinet seized him, and he shot out to the 
end of the chain in the direction of his 
kennel. At other times, after being 
dragged into focus by the chain, he 
would forget his wildness and look about 
him as econtentedly as any pet dog. 

A friend who was feeding a thousand 
sheep not over a mile from a city of sev 
eral thousand inhabitants, said to me on 
morning, ‘‘I had ten sheep killed by 
coyotes last night.’’ Their fondness for 
sheep is the chief reason for the bounty 
which some states have placed on their 
heads. Upon occasion, especially when 
several are together, they will also kil! 
young calves and colts if they ean find 


them separated from their mothers. 
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It is said that by hunting in packs, 
and taking turn in the chase, they are 
able to catch deer and antelope. ‘This 
is one of the ways also in which they 
eatch jack rabbits. In a straight-away 
run the jacks can outstrip them; but 
they understand the rabbit’s habit of 
running in a cirele, and while one coy 
ote pursues, another cuts across the 
circle and lies in wait, pouncing out 
from some cover upon the unsuspecting 
bunny as he approaches. 

By secreting themselves behind tufts 
of grass, mounds, or Russian thistles, 
they are able to capture prairie dogs, of 
whose meat they. are fond. One who has 
undertaken to photograph prairie dogs, 
knows that they are more afraid of a 
camera or anything foreign to the neigh- 
borhood placed upon the ground near 
their burows than of either men or 
large animals, the reason doubtless be 





Scenting more meat. 
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“They strenuously object to being led by chain.” 


ing that from such seemingly inanimate 
bundles a coyote is apt to spring for- 
ward and seize them before they can re- 
gain their holes. 

While heretofore the coyote has been 
welcome prey to cattle ranchmen as wel! 
as sheep ranchmen, and many ranchmen 
of both kinds keep hounds for their 
chase, the cattle men are beginning to 
discuss the question of preserving the 
coyotes, not only because they are a men- 
ace to the sheep, which they dislike to 
have near their cattle ranges, but also 
and more especially to help them de- 
stroy the prairie dogs, which .take pos- 
session of square miles of prairie, and 
graze it as bare as would be done by the 
sheep. 

I have heard the farmers living on the 
Missouri River bottom lands, where the 
river is skirted by timber, complain -bit- 
terly of the coyote’s destruction of their 
poultry. These sly animals lurk in the 
woods near homes and, even in the day- 
time, snatch up a chicken, turkey, duck, 
or guinea fowl that 
brush to scratch for food. 


ventures into the 


They roam 


at night in what to the uniniated seem 
to be large packs, since the howling and 
yelping would indicate numbers; but a 
single coyote is capable of making this 
impression, and two or three can make 
noise enough for a pack of twenty- 
noise that is weird and wild beyond de- 
scription, and which, when heard at close 
range, suggests the wail of some lost 
spirit. While driving in Wyoming one 
day the howl of one of these animals 
eame from a little ravine running be- 
tween two rocky hills near by. The team 
instantly stopped, and was with diffi- 
culty induced to proceed until the coyote 
emerged from the ravine and crossed the 
road in full view not more than five rods 
ahead. If the doors of poultry houses 
are left open at night, they will venture 
in under cover of darkness, and in such 
cases are very destructive. 

Yet to the farmer the coyotes are not 
an unmixed evil. They are as fond of 
rabbits as of poultry, and thus help to 
guard the farmer’s orchard and garden 
stuff; they even kill skunks and weasels, 
and thus help to protect the very poul- 
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“They will lie on one’s lap to have the head rubbed.” 








“He would forget his wildness and look about him as con- 
tentedly as any pet dog.” 
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try yards which they sometimes invade ; 
moles and pocket gophers are to their 
taste, as well as many other rodents 
which are destructive to crops. 

When we consider how much meat is 
required to maintain a coyote, and that 
the greater part of it is seeured by kill- 
ing animals that are destructive to crops, 
it is a question whether at least a cer- 
tain number of these animals does not 
contribute to the farmer’s _ benefit. 
Where sheep are kept, of course, the 
beneficial effect of coyotes is out of the 
question. These innocent animals are 
unresisting prey to their sharp teeth, 
and fall victims of their attaeks by hun- 
dreds and even by thousands in a season 
where coyotes exist in large numbers. 

These dogs of the prairie are very 
good hunters, and quail, grouse, prairie 
chickens, ducks, and other game birds 
that nest on the ground frequently suf- 
fer from their depredations. 
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Notwithstanding the benefits to farm- 
er and ranchman already indicated, sev- 
eral reasons make for the coyote’s deci- 
mation. The bounty offered for their 
scalps is an eagerly sought reward by 
every farmer Jad; the love of slaughter- 
ing beasts of prey, and the feeling that 
such slaughter is commendable, inheres, 
not only in most sportsmen, but in most 
people of every class; the unseen and 
unappreciated benefits which this animal 
may indirectly render the farmer, are 
not regarded by him as sufficient com- 
pensation for the death of his pet rooster 
or turkey. Therefore the poisoned car- 
eass is continually placed, and the cover- 
ed traps are unremittingly set, and the 
deadly rifle is conveniently hung, albeit 
not always with success, for the coyote 
is careful about eating poisoned meat, 
and skillful in avoiding traps, and wary 


of exposing himself within rifle range. 
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In the Bad Lands of Northwestern Nebraska 
cessful hunt. 





after a suc- 
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THE AZTEC PRINCESS. 


N. H. CROWELL. 


Ever hear about Bill Prince an’ th’ 
Aztee princess! suddenly remarked the 
ex-scout, as he caressed his bristly jaw 
with his free hand. 

A moment of breathless silence ensued 
during which all eyes focused upon the 
gaunt visage of the speaker. 

Bill consider 
good-lookin’ neither, owin’ to his face 
havin’ been tampered with by some 
Apache hair-hunters along in the early 
eighties, but he possessed some good 
Bill was 
suit an old 
ranger like me an’ also jest high-strung 
enough to make it certain he’d try to 
bite your ear off if ye looked cross-eyed 
at ‘im. He had a fine head for detail, 
though, an’ I ain’t denyin’ it was Bill 
took th’ lead in anything eallin’ for th’ 
use 0’ brain power, me bein’ in them 
days most too handsome to amount to 
much else. 

Bill an’ me had grubbed away at 
th’ innards of th’ Question Mark mine 
until our money had all been sunk in 
fodder an’ th’ fodder had been mostly 
digested when Bill gives th’ word we’d 
better evaporate for th’ balmy South. 


ser 


wa’n’t what you'd 


points the same as a horse. 


good-natured enough to 


There,’’ says he, pointin’ off acrost 
the mountains, ‘‘we kin eat a fig when 
hunger gnaws at our grain bin and 
when hard pressed for clothing a fig leaf 
is sufficient and customary. Thither we 
will wander, Buckie, an’ recuperate.’’ 
Pursuant to these remarks we inserted 
a dozen sticks of dynamite into the 
Question Mark and blew it over into 
Colorado. Then we accoutred our faith- 


ful steeds and began wending towards 


Mexico. We 


water occasionally but grub was as shy 


managed to collide with 
as an aged spinster on her ‘leventh pro- 
posal an’ for meals we jest hooked up 
our belts a noteh an’ smacked our lips. 

Two days of this sort, however, use 
up all th’ holes in our surcingles an’ 
we growed kind o’ weak an’ foolish 
Seemed like we spent half th’ time grin 
nin’ at each other like a brace of apes 
in a Timbuctoo bunion-tree. 

**Starvin’ terrible fierce, 
Buck,’’ says Bill, toward th’ end of th’ 


second day. 


haint so 


‘* Why, no, it aint,’’ says I, real cheer- 
ful, like an ol’ lady at a rag carpet bee. 

‘*What’ll ye have on yer gravestone ?’’ 
he inquires next. 

‘*Same as I put onto yourn,’’ I| says, 
a leetle sharp. 

‘| been thinkin’,’’ says he, sorter 
reminisciously, ‘‘1 been figurin’ up a 
nice leetle eppytash for you an’ if ye’ve 
no objection I’ll print it off on a board 
so’s to have it on hand. I want to do it 
when I feel like it, pard,’’ he says. 

I jest dug my spurs into th’ rat under 
me an’ snorted. 

‘‘This here eulogium,’’ remarks Bill, 
‘*Goes like this 

Here lays a man by th’ name Jim, 

Plain lack o’ feed is what killed him— 


Hair brindly white—complexion roan 
Mole on his chin an’ age unknown 


Well, we fell off’n 
went at it hammer an’ tongs. 


them mules an’ 
Bimeby 
we fags an’ then shakes hands aecordin’ 
One thing about Bill—he 
never held enmity again a man after 
lickin’ him. 

Jest then I noticed Bill sorter color 
up rosy and then eatch his wind painful, 


to th’ rules. 
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follerin’ these tactics up by bendin’ over 
at th’ middle like he was in dreadful 
pain. 

‘*Be you sick, Bill?’’ says I, glanein’ 
aroun’ kinder anxious. 

Well, then I bowed same as Bill was, 
I know | 
struck th’ top o’ my head on th’ ground 
onee all right. 
stood a girl 


only a blame sight worse. 
Right in front of us 
no Caweasian caramel with 
gold in her teeth—no, sir—this girl was 
th’ genuine old-gold an’ lace 
She 


minus th’ 
lace. loud-cheeked 


feathers sprinkled aroun’ sorter helter 


had a few 
skelter an’ looked as showy as a church 


bazaar. But her face—it wa’n’t one of 
nightmares that’s 
generally pasted onto th’ gentle abby- 


rigine—not by no means- 


them there pickled 


it was more 
like them ye wear on watch-charms. An’ 
then she smiled an’ Bill actually leaned 
back an’ remarked that it must be a 
dream. 

Then she opened her sapphire lips an’ 
extracted a small handful of th’ silkiest 
brand o’ conversation I ever was exposed 
to. It was like a lawn mower to me but 
Bill he tumbled like a lead jug. She 
was exudin’ an adulteration o’ Spanish 
an’ Bill had rubbed up ag’in that lingo 
till he had a contempt for it, so he told 
me. 

Bill an’ th’ girl passed a few shots 
back an’ forth an’ then he turned to 
me an’ says: 

‘‘Are you in favor of it, Buckie, me 
lad ?”’ 

Not knowin’ jest what it was but 
thinkin’ he referred to th’ fairy, I told 
him that I was—decidedly. 

‘*Then foller on,’’ says he. 

She took us a mile or so down th’ 
valley an’ stopped us in front of a big 
slab set up ag’in th’ mountain. Pickin’ 
up a small stone she struck three times 
on th’ slab an’ me’n Bill jumped a foot 
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when it slid right up an’ uncovered a 
tunnel right into th’ earth. 

It took us about twenty minutes to 
get through that tunnel an’ then, all to 
onee, we came onto a scene that beat 
anything we’d ever saw or heard tell of. 
It was like a park but I can’t name no 
park that could hold a burnt match to 
it. Th’ grass was trimmed as neat as 
a cadet’s moustache an’ th’ trees growed 
jest like they look in railroad folders. 
Over at one side was some mighty fine 
structures which, as far as I could judge, 
were trimmed up in gold leaf. Down on 
th’ central plaza was some kind of a live- 
ly game proceedin’ an’ th’ girl took us 
down that way. 

We’d got close enough to feel sorter 
prickly with th’ honors of th’ occasion 
when one of th’ balls they was hammer- 
in’ about sailed up an’ hit Bill on th’ 
He picked it up. 

‘*Look at this, Buck!’’ he says. ‘‘It’s a 
tennis ball!’’ 

‘*Ts it?’’ says I, ‘‘It looks more like a 
pill to me.”’ 

Up in th’ air about fifty feet was 
hung some sort of a fish seine an’ Bil! 
points it out. 

‘*Tennis net!’’ says he. 


bosom. 


‘‘Sure!’’ I says, lookin’ as wise as a 
custard. 

After perusin’ th’ game some we de- 
cided th’ thing was to slam th’ ball into 
th’ net—each slam countin’ up one cigar 
or one point for th’ lucky batter. It was 
sorter disgustin’ to us fellers who had 
played tennis all our lives an’ knowed 
how it should be handled. To see good 
goods made into a babyrack goes ag’in 
th’ grain of th’ patriotic, an’ Bill could- 
n’t stand it. 

‘*Haul down yon rebel flag!’’ he yell- 
ed—at least that is th’ way I ciphered 
it out, me bein’ nothin’ but German. 

Th’ girl passes out a warble or two as 
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a postscript an’ then all hands come 
runnin’ as eager as if we’d been ladlin’ 
out solid silver spoons with every nickel’s 
worth of chawin’ gum. 

‘*Wally eo zha baza cameo mi!’’ they 
says, all in a bunch. 

I edged over to one side where I could 
have uninterrupted breathin’ an’ let 
Bill do th’ mixin’. He was a politician, 
Bill was. He grinned, secowled, waved, 
hammered an’ expanded his bellows 
equal to a candidate for vice president. 
Th’ result was that a bouquet of them 
orphans sneaked out an’ pulled down th’ 
tennis net an’ began stakin’ it out prop- 
er under Bill’s personal supervision. 

Then he got some white sand an’ 
marked out th’ lines as exact as an arch- 
iteet an’ finally, after havin’ everything 
to his heart’s content, he cast one last, 
long, lingerin’ glance onto me. 

‘*Farewell, Buck,’’ says he, ‘‘It must 
be did.”’ 

An’ with that he removes his leather 
leggins an’ steps out untrammeled. ! 
wouldn’t speak ill of no man behin’ his 
back but I’d be a liar if I didn’t confess 
that I joined th’ roar that went up when 
my old pard got them chaps off. Them 
clingin’ garments they handle in Santy 
Fe is sure gorgeous for a lawn party. 
Bill looked prominent an’ th’ minute he 
observed th’ furore he Was creatin’ he 
grew haughty. ’ 

‘*Food!’’ he says, ‘‘Food for me an’ 
yon slave!’’ pointin’ to me. I know he 
said that for they all looked at me an’ 
howled. But in a minute we were busily 
engaged at a fine little meal of lizard 
a la eréme an’ cider de cocoanut. 

Bill collected about two dozen racquets 
an’ balls enough to play pool with—he 
told me later that a Yankee had traded 
the outfit to th’ King for a couple of 
counties over on th’ west edge. 
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Bill commenced. It was real funny. 
To see my multi-colored old pard exude 
that perfidious speech when some husky 
copper-hued thug swatted th’ leather for 
a three-sacker would strain my power 
of deseription to th’ breakin’ point. 
And onee, when Bill stepped on a dia- 
mond as big as a duck egg an’ his North- 
ern Lights extremities circled in th’ air 

well, I woke up with most of ‘em fan- 
nin’ me vigorous. 

In an hour or so th’ game ended an’ 
they crowded aroun’ Bill to assist him 
with th’ leggins. Th’ crowd seemed to 
be real fond of him but I could detect 
‘em castin’ asperious glances acrost to 
where I was reclinin’. 

‘Tf anything goes wrong here I’! be 
it,’’ I says, jest as Bill comes over an’ 
grabs me by th’ hand real cordial. 

‘‘Extra! Just out! I’ve engaged us 
to be married, old pal!’’ says he. 

I sorter woke up an’ brushed th’ flies 
away. 

‘*You have, have you?”’ says I, ‘‘Since 
when ?”’ 

‘‘Not long,’’ says Bill. ‘*‘Your en 
ammyraty is th’ lady behind th’ green 
hummin’-bird feather. I hope you'll 
learn to—’’ 

I didn’t give him time to finish that 
remark. When they parted us I had 
another tooth loose. 

‘*T’ve sworn never to marry—especial 
ly that!’’ says I, when I could get my 
breath again. 

‘*But remember, Buck—its compul- 
sory. I was skinned in th’ game,’’ he 
says. 

‘*Skinned or no skinned!’’ says I, “I 
prefer to pine. Cruel fate can disap- 
point me this once an’ welcome!’’ 

‘‘That’s awkward, by Jove!’’ says 
Bill. 

Jest then th’ girl who had drug us 
into this mess strolled up, wreathed her 
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arms aroun’ Bill’s neek an’ froze there. 
I could see all th’ young bucks turnin’ 


a pea-green with envy an’ then I[ took a 
quick look at my own particular fianey. 
Why they had selected anything quite 
so acute was th’ mystery to me. 
‘*William,’’ 
things in this life that must be met 
bravely. 


I says, ‘‘there are some 


In a crisis like this men must 
act harshly—even though honestly. And 
besides, there is a maid—a blue-eyed 
damsel—in old Cinecinnati—whose ten- 
der heart would break if 
Bill lifted a hand. 
‘‘That’ll do, Buck. A lie of that eali- 


bre merits a substantial reward. I hain’t 


hankerin’ to play Romeo to this un 
bleached Juliet who now dangles from 
my manly windpipe any more than you 
do. Brace up, look intelligent an’ we 
shall yet be saved.’’ 

I threw him a grateful glance an’ 


tried to gum a few words with my lady 
who had approached within striking dis- 
tance but to no effect. 

That night we escaped. Th’ girl her- 
self piloted us out to where our mules 
were peacefully lunehing on th’ Mexi- 
can scenery and gazed sadly at us while 
we tightened our girths, cleared our 
throats and otherwise prepared for a 
hasty departure. How Bill worked it is 
beyond me, but as I said, he was a won 
der. 

And would you believe it—that seoun- 
drel, under pretext of tellin’ that girl 
somethin’ powerful secret—landed a 
smack on her cheek that made his mule 
snort an’ come near breakin’ away. 

An’ me—well, I never was beat out 
by any old hill-digger with a face mark- 
ed up th’ way Bill’s was—no, sir! 

What’s that you remarked, 
thanks!”’ 


Len? 
Why, of eourse 





Pet antelope on a North Da- 
Kota ranch. 





Photo by Mrs. T. F. Roberts 
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Seems to me when I get dreaming in a silent revery, 

All the scenes of days of childhood come a-flooding back to me 

Seems I’m back once more to boyhood—back where life flowed like a 
stream 

Like a smoothly gliding river—like Dowagiac of my dream. 


Just a strip of shade-darked waters, sunlight flecks that come and go, 


Plashed upon the glossy smoothness where the woodland hovers low: 
Just a whisper softly stealing through the silence lurking there 


Just a whisper of contentment lisped upon the summer air. 


Even now I hear the accents of its gentle lisping song, 

As it idled ‘long its pathway, deep and clear and swift and strong— 
Swifter e’en than life’s own current—wand’rer e’en as I have been— 
Loit’rer more with ways less troubled—constant e’en as I was then. 


Old Dowagiac, bold Dowagiac, comrade of those days of yore, 

I am longing for the quiet of thy sylvan-shaded shore; 

Clear Dowagiac, dear Dowagiac, would I were with thee once more 
Just to wander in wild freedom—just to live that boyhood o’er! 


WILL CUMBACK LUDLOW 
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Comanche, 


belonged to Captain Keogh. 


the only living thing that survived the Custer 
fight. Photo by Prof. L L. Dyche, who gave the author, Mr. 
Bronson, permission to use it in Outdoor Life. 


This horse 


COMANCHE. 


0. W. BRONSON. 


Standing saddled and bridled in an 
obscure part of the basement of the nat- 
ural history building of the University 
of Kansas at Lawrence is a light bay 
horse slightly under medium height. 
The horse as it stands is the work of 
Professor Dyche, who mounted the ani- 
mal about fifteen years ago for the uni- 
versity museum. On its back is the reg- 
ulation U. S. saddle with the figure 7 
worked into the saddle blanket. 

It is Comanche, the only living ani- 





mal—man or beast—that went into the 
battle of the Little Big Horn on June 
26, 1876, with the gallant Custer and 
survived that awful massacre. After 
that event until his death at the ripe age 
of 32 he lived at Ft. Riley as a govern- 
ment pensioner and when he died his 
eareass was turned over to Prof. L. L. 
Dyche of the State University for mount- 
ing. 

Comanche was the mount of the gal- 
lant Captain Keogh on the day of the 
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After 
the battle when Major Reno’s battalion 


Iightinge Seventh’s annihilation. 


arrived on the scene of the massacre 
their 


too 


late to succor gallant chief and 


their comrades—they found Comanche 
in the vicinity of the battlefield but so 
seriously wounded that the soldiers 


planned to shoot him to put him out of 


his misery. But when they discovered 
that every man in the command and ev- 
ery other horse but Comanche that had 
the stretched 
eold in death on the battlefield they de- 


cided to save Comanche’s life if possible. 


belonged to troops were 


He had apparently been left for dead 
by the blood-thirsty Sioux, who killed 
every horse belonging to the command. 
He was cared for by Reno’s men as care- 
fully as though he had been human and 
when he recovered sufficiently he 
sent to Lineoln, Neb. Later he was taken 
to Ft. Meade afterwards to Ft. 
Riley, where by a government order no 
that 
Captain Keogh was the last rider he ever 
knew. 


was 
and 


one was allowed to ride him, so 


He was fifteen years old at the 


time of the battle and lived to be 32 
before his death. 
Comanche was an ordinary Texas 


plains pony and saw much service be- 
fore the historic fight under the bluffs 


along the Little Big Horn. He saw ser- 


vice against the Indians in Texas and 
Indian Territory and was christened 
with the name he bore the rest of his 


life after a fight his squadron had with 
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the Comanche Indians. His 


was a 
hard life in the service on the frontier 
and it is probable that he never tasted 
oats until placed in his big box stall in 
the government stables at Ft. Riley. 
The toughness of his fiber is apparent 


from the discoveries of old wounds made 
by Professor Dyche when hedissected the 
historic troop horse after his death. The 
University professor found where he had 
been shot twice in the hip, once in the 
lungs, once in the shoulder and once in 
the which would have 


neek—wounds 


killed a less hardy animal. Pieces of 


bullets were also found in his body 
where they had laid for perhaps a seore 
None of Co- 
the skull is 


contained within the mounted hide, but 


and more of years. 


manche’s skeleton except 
the contour of the horse’s figure is just 
as it was in life, even to a deformed hip 
bone which causes some to think that a 
bungling job of mounting was done. 
The saddle, blanket and bridle which 
Comanche now wears are not relies of 
the last fight into which he carried a 
rider. In their fiendish carnival of blood 
the Sioux sealped the dead soldiers and 
gave the wounded men and animals their 
The of the 
soldiers were horribly mutilated with 


finishing touches. bodies 
only one or two exceptions, and then, 
to give the finishing touches to their 
ghastly work, the Indians hacked and 
cut every saddle and other piece of har- 


ness until it was unfit for use. 



























SCHOLARS AND SPORTSMEN. 


P. B. JENKINS. 


(The following article, by the author of “The Battle of Westport” and other his- 
torical writings, is the fourth of a series intended to sketch the history of the develop- 
ment of fire-arms, the others having appeared in “Shooting and Fishing,’ New York 
City; in “The Interior” of Chicago, and in “Outdcor Life.’’) 


Exactly one hundred years after the 
first printed book came from the famous 
press of Mainz, and only seventy-six 
years after the first type was set at Ox- 
ford, there appeared on the London 
book-stalls one of the quaintest of all 
the clumsy-lettered little old volumes in 
which a word was ever spelled half a 
dozen different ways on the same page. 
Almost unknown today save to the old 
book hunter, it yet deserves another 
value than for mere antiquity, while its 
author was among the first of a class of 
participants alike in the intellectual and 
the active life to whom the world owes 
a debt of inspiration and progress that 
is rarely paid and often forgotten. By 
**Syr Thomas Elyot, Knight,’’ clerk of 
the King’s Council to Henry VIII. and 
one of the most learned Englishmen of 
his day, it was entitled ‘‘The Boke of 
the Governour’’ and dealt with precise- 
ly the same subject as Machiavelli’s 
famous ‘‘I] Prineipe.’’ There can be im- 
agined, however, no more striking illus- 
tration of the contrast between the un- 
scrupulously shrewd Italian princes of 
that day and the wholesome spirit of 
many of the sturdy British gentry who 
were their contemporaries. While the 
Italian founder of the military organ- 
ization of the fallen house of Borgia, 


in hope of eurrying favor with the vic- 
torious party, ingeniously exhorted the 
young Medicis to believe that the end 
justified -the means, this stout Sir 
Thomas Elyot penned stirring sentences 
for the especial perusal, as he says in 
his preface, of those young Englishmen 
who were ‘‘called by the providence oi 
God to the mooste dyffyeulte cure of a 
publyke weale,’’ preaching to all sueh 
‘‘vertue and honestie,’’ and as the foun- 
dation of these, ‘‘the preservation of 
helthe.’’ 

Thus it came about that the twenty- 
seventh chapter of this delightful little 
book is headed by the formal statement, 
‘that Shotynge is Principall of all other 
Exereyses.’” The demonstration that 
follows contains séme quaintly-express- 
ed ideas on certain forms of sport, amus- 
ingly anticipating by nearly four cen- 
turies the most ‘‘modern’’ comments of 
the publie and the press. A sentence or 
two would appeal very markedly to the 
faculties of certain of our universities, 
while the whole chapter would undoubt- 
edly receive the unanimous and enthu- 
siastie endorsement of West Point. Part 
of the chapter runs thus: 

‘*In myne opinion none exereyse maye 
be compared with shotyng, and that for 
sondrye utylities that come therof, wher- 
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in it inecomparablye excelleth all other: 


Some menne wolde saye, -that in 
mediocritie, whyche I have soo much 
praysed in shootynge, why should not 
pynnes and koytyng, be as moche com- 
mended ? Verily, they be utterly abiect 
ed of all noble menne, in like wyse foote 
balle, wherin is nothing but beasteley 
fury, and extreme vyolence, wherof pro- 
ceedeth hurt, and consequently rancour 
and malice do remayne with them that 
be wounded. Wherfor it is to be put in 
perpetual silence.’’ 

It may be hard to understand that a 
quiet games of ‘‘pynnes,’’ or bowling, 
could not be carried on with as much 


genteel ‘‘ mediocritie’’ as any other ree- 
reation, and it would appear difficult to 
see why the unfailing rustic delight in 
quoits should be ‘‘utterly abiected of all 
noble menne,’’ but—was anything ever 
more quaintly vivid and picturesque 
than that description of foot-ball? 
Truly our ‘‘American Rugby’’ must be 
close kin to the game as played in old 
Syr Thomas’ day, and that description 
of ‘‘them that be wounded’’ indicates 
that the author made his observations 
from a seat as near as the side-lines at 
least ! 

Having thus effectually disposed to 
his own satisfaction of all the possible 
rivals to what he deemed the only sport, 
if not of kings, at least of **‘ governours,’’ 
the chapter immediately proceeds: 

‘*Also in shotyng is a double utylitie 
wherin it excelleth all other exercyses 
and games incomparably. This is the 
feate, wherby englyshe menne have ben 
most dradde and had in estimation with 
outward princis, as well enemyes as allies. 
And the commodyties therof hath ben 
approved as far as Hierusalem, as it 
shall appear in the lyves of Rycharde 
the fyrste and Edwarde the fyrste 
kynges of Englande, who made several] 


journeys to recover that holye cytie into 
the possession of christen men, and 
achieved them honorablye, the rather by 
the power of this feate of shootynge. 
But I shall herof more speke in an 
nother place, and retourne nowe to the 
second utylitie, found in_ shotynge, 
whyche is kyllynge of dere, wylde foule, 
and other game, wherin is profyte and 
pleasure above any other artyllery. This 
suffyseth, for the declaration of shot- 
ynge, wherby it is proved that it incom- 
parably execelleth all other exereyse, 
pastyme or solace.’’ 

In comparison with these delightful 
phrases out of the long ago, how feeble 
sounds the complaint of old Robert Bur- 
ton, in the ‘‘Anatomy of Melancholy,’’ 
that ‘‘hawking and hunting are very 
laborious!’’ How vastly would lusty old 
‘‘Syr Thomas’’ have rejoiced to know of 
the notable succession of worthies who 
since his day have all unconsciously only 
He must have 
contemporary Benvenuto 
Cellini as a: veritable brother in arms, 
had he but read the great sculptor’s tes- 
timony that, ‘‘ By this exercise of shoot- 
ing I greatly improved my constitution, 
and I worked to more purpose. Upon 
the whole my gun turned rather to my 
advantage than the contrary.’’ He 
would surely have applauded to the 
echo the joint sentiments of Dr. Norman 


seconded his ‘‘opinion.”’ 
hailed his 


Macleod and his parishioner, James Dou- 
gall, that remarkable Presbyterian gun- 
smith of Glasgow who was also a Fellow 
of the Society of Antiquaries and of the 
Zoological Society. The famous pastor 
of the Barony Kirk had commented 
gravely that: ‘*‘Under the stimulus of 
shooting a melancholic cloud will pass 
away from the mind so instantaneously 
as only to be likened to drawing up a 
curtain and letting bright light into a 
darkened room.’’ Joyfully recording 
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which utterance, his faithful parishoner 
adds, ‘‘In judging of the morality of 
field-sports, it would be well to consider 
how these have been followed by the 
best, the wisest, and the purest of man- 
kind.’’ But perhaps of all the views 
thus closely kin to his own, that which 
would seem to Elyot most concisely to 
express the sentiments he avowed would 
be the philosophie sentence from a 
brother-knight of a later day, no other 
than Sir Roderick Murchison himself 
(the famous discoverer of the Silurian 
rocks), whose Notes tell us that: ‘*‘As 
Sir Humphrey Davy and I shot part- 
ridges together in the morning, I per- 
ceived that a man might pursue philoso- 
phy without abandoning field-sports.’’ 
(If we are to speak, however, of those 
whom this old student ‘‘of humanity 
and moral philosophy,’’ as he calls him- 
self, must have loved could he have 
known them, how shall we find words to 
express what would have been his enthu- 
siasm over President Roosevelt, surely 
one after his own heart. at once ‘‘ealled 
to the mooste dyffyeulte cure of a pub- 
lyke weale,’’ and withal a firm adherent 
to the doctrine that ‘‘the kyllynge of 
dere, wilde foule, and other game 
incomparably excelleth all other exer 
eyse, pastyme, or solace !’’) 

It is safe to say that nothing would 
more surprise the large majority of our 
modern gunners, military men and 
huntsmen, than to learn that they, and 
with them all the world of arms, owe the 
present perfection of their weapons to 
a man of this rare and interesting class 
of student-sportsmen. Yet the modern 
fire-arm of every kind—the hunter’s 
shot-gun, the soldier’s rifle, the cow-boy’s 
revolver, the latest quick-firing field- 
piece or the giant twelve-inch turret-gun 
—all owe their existence, nay, their very 
possibility, to the student-brain of a 
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Seotch Presbyterian clergyman of an 
even century ago. Rev. Alexander John 
Forsyth, LL.D., fifty-two years minister 
of the sea-coast parjsh of Belhelvie, in 
Aberdeenshire, was the one but for 
whom, for all we know to the contrary, 
the modern man of arms would yet be in 
a state of perpetual wrath over the tedi 
ous loading and the uncertain discharge 
of just such muzzle-loading ‘‘flint-locks’’ 
as our great-grandfathers had perforce 
to use. The story of this most versatile 
old Seotch clergyman may still be traced 
through the century-old records of th 
English Patent Office, the Ordinance De 
partment, and of Belhelvie Kirk. ‘To 
follow it is to thrill with the suggested 
picture of the good Seots dominie, trudg- 
ing the purple-heathered foot-hills of 
the Grampians after grouse or hares, 
long- barreled fowling- piece on his 
shoulder and his faithful setter-dog ai 
heel; or again wrapped in his plaid and 
erouching in the sedges beside some 
likely pool of the Ythan, the gray 
‘*Seotch mist’’ all unheeded in his hopes 
of a chance at some flock of dusty brent 
geese or low-flying string of red-heads 
or ‘‘pochards,’’ the commonest wild 
duck of the Scotch coast. 

No gunner—-no hunter, at least—wil! 
doubt that it was upon some such ex 
cursion that the great idea to which th 
modern world owes its arms first entered 
Dominie Forsyth’s learned mind. Learn- 
ed he was, as England’s Ordinance De 
partment soon found, probably educated 
at the University of Edinburgh and cer- 
tainly the reeipient of its honorable re- 
grees, and as expert in the chemistry of 
his day as in the doctrines of Duns 
Seotus and John Knox. His invention 
was the substitution of a fulminating 
powder, to be ignited by percussion, for 
the unreliabilities of that flint-and-steel 
lock which for lack of improvement had 
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been regarded for the past four centuries 
as the highest possible development of 


powder-igniting mechanisms. For this, 
‘*the application of the detonating-prin- 
ciple to igniting powder in fire-arms,’’ 
his letters-patent were awarded on April 
11, 1807. With but few dissenting 
opinions the sporting and military 
worlds alike recognized the immense im- 
portance of the discovery, and while it 
may have been from the former that 
there presently arose the necessity for a 
successful appeal to the King’s Bench in 
defense of his patent against infringe- 
ment, it was assuredly from the latter 
that there came an invitation from Lord 
Moira, 
urging him to exchange Belhelvie for 


master-general of ordinance, 
London and the study in the manse for 
an office in the Tower of London, there 
to superintend the application of his idea 
to the arms of England. 

Every advance in the science of fire- 
arms since that day has, at bottom, been 
made possible solely by Rev. Mr. For 
syth’s invention. The percussion-cap, 
first made by an American, Shaw of 
Philadelphia ; the solid-drawn brass cart- 
ridge evolved from Colonel Boxer’s 
wrapped sheet-metal one; the Anson and 
Deely lock-action; the modern ‘‘repeat 
er’’ of every type from Samuel Colt’s 
revolver to the lever-action, the slide- 
action, or the ‘‘automatic’’ of to-day 
each and all owe their possibility to th 
keen and original mind of the Nimroa 
pastor of Belhelvie. 

But London’s crowded streets and the 
Tower’s official confinement had few at 
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tractions for this man who loved the 
gray granite cliffs of the North Sea, the 
fir-clad hills of Aberdeen and the un- 
dulating moors and braes beside the 
Dee; while amid the honors of his office 
his heart longed for the superior joys 
of the pulpit, and within a year he was 
welcomed home again by the people who 
had kept their pastorate open for his 
return. For more than half a century 
he ruled by the Sword of the Spirit 
from the Brig o’ Balgowrie to Buchan 
Ness, alike in the sharp-syllabled Scotch 
for which the district of ‘‘Formartin’’ 
is famous and in the gutfural Gaelic that 
in his day was the hearth-tongue of half 
the cottages along the East Coast. Here 
and yon, as his good work led him, his 
beloved ‘‘detonator’’—the early name 
for a fire-arm equipped with his inven- 
tion—was borne upon his shoulder, till 
the day when he laid aside alike the 
Good Book and the gun and went with 
joy to give aecount of his long service 
on behalf of kirk and king, in the name 
of his Master and in the love he bore his 
fellow-men. His very name well-nigh 
forgotten by the world to-day, the roar 
ing guns of every battle-field of the past 
century, of every hunting-field from the 
torrid steppes of Kilima-Njaro to the 
seal-floes of the icy Kuskokwim have yet 
sounded ceaselessly the honorable re- 
quiem of the scholar and the sportsman, 
the inventor and the theologian, who 
sleeps so peacefully in the quiet kirk- 
yard among those who knew and loved 
him for the man he was. 
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“A-speakin’ of fisherman’s luck,” said he, with a frown on his sun- 
tanned face, 

“I reckon I struck its rottenest brand up there at Carpenter’s place; 

I'd whipped the face of the Gunnison from the bridge to a mile below, 

And the rainbow gems—from a pound to three—I took, was a beauty 
show. 

Then never a strike for a blessed hour did I make—and I cussed the 
luck 

As about the cussedest, rottenest streak a fisherman ever struck; 

Till I changed to a Silver Doctor fly, a-thinkin’ that maybe they 

Was a-lookin’ for more attractive feed than the stone I had used all 
day. 


“The ‘Doc’ had no sooner hit the stream than ’twas taken as quick as a 
flash, 

And a rainbow beauty that beat the band rose up with a vicious 
splash— 

Rose up a foot from the river’s face, and its colors were all a-gleam 

Like a piece o’ jewelry in the sun; say, fellers, it was a dream! 

Then it took the water just like a dart, and the whizz o’ the spinnin’ 
reel 

Sent thrills a-cavortin’ through my soul—a genuine heavenly feel. 

And the strong rod bent, like a willow branch, most double, or I’m 
a jay, 

And the line cut water just like a knife as I gave the ten-pounder 
play. 


“Then the battle begun. "Twas a royal scrap ‘twixt the wader and 
swimmer. Say, 

I've held the rod ’gainst some gamey fish in my sporty time, but the 
way 

That brave old fellow put up a fight, swelled out my breast with 
a pad 

Of admiration; and p’r’aps he felt the same toward me, begad! 

He crossed that river a hundred times like a runaway lightnin’ streak 

With never a sign on the singin’ line that he was a-growin weak; 

And every trick in the strategy line the gallant old general knew 

He played on me—but it wa’n’t no use—I was up in strategy, too. 


“At last it seemed he was ‘bout all in, and I reeled in a careful way, 

For you never can tell when a schemin’ trout is plannin’ a master- 
play; 

And closer and closer I wound him in, every nerve in my cussed 
frame 

A-dancin’ ’round on excited feet, for it surely was royal game. 

Ten feet away, and I saw his eyes, and I reckon he saw in mine 

Some victory flashes he didn’t like, for he took a run on the line— 

A vicious run—then the line hung limp—the leader was snapped in 
two! 

And the words I shot from my tremblin’ lips, I will never repeat 
to you.” 

W. J. D. 
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Treadwell mine and the “Glory Hole.” 


TO ALASKA 


BY STEAMER. 


ARTHUR S. PHELPS. 


This is the first of a series of articles by 


this magazine. 


The meek shall inherit the earth, but 
at present it belongs to the tourist: 
“These tourists, heaven 

must live 
A profitable life: some glance along, 
Rapid and gay, as if the earth were air, 
And they were butterflies to wheel about 
Long as the summer lasted as wise, 
Perched on the forehead of a jutting crag, 
Pencil in hand, and book upon the knee, 
Will look and scribble, scribble on and look, 
Until a man might travel twelve stout miles, 
Or reap an acre of his neighbor's corn.’ 


needs 


preserve us! 


some 


If Thomas Fuller could say of his 
English isle two and a half centuries 
ago, ‘‘Know most of the rooms of thy 
native country before thou goest over 
the threshold thereof,’’ the American 
who knows his own country today has 


seen a large part of the world. When 
the sun sets in Alaska it is an hour high 
in Maine; and where is it in the Philip- 
pines? A Yankee in the national geog- 
raphy test said that the United States 
was bounded on the North by the aurora 
borealis, on the East by the rising sun, 
on the South by the procession of the 


Mr. Phelps on Alaska which will appear in 


equinoxes, and on the West by the Day 
of Judgment. 

I don’t wonder that Marie Corelli feets 
sorry for Satan: for he has no vacation 
Every busy man ought to have at least a 
few weeks each year when he can hie 
away to some blissful shore where the 
telephone ceases from troubling and th 
door bell is at rest. 


Roll on, thou speeding Pullman sleeper, roll, 
Ten thousand cares chase after thee in vain 
in the air while the infant 


morn is nigh”’ 


‘*Musie 
may be all right in its 
place, but no melody ever sounded half 
so sweet as the rolling wheels of the 
Southern Pacifie Coast express which 
bore my wife and me northward August 
first. Every comfort is here. You can 
shave every morning without danger 
if you use Williams’ soap. 

We stopped at San Francisco long 
enough to view again the sad devasta- 
tion wrought by the great fire. With 
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its temporary one-story shacks and tents 
on the business streets, which are throng- 
ed with busy crowds, it looks more like 
a mountain mining town than the 
seventh city of the United States. As 
soon as insurance and other preliminaries 


are adjusted, the city will spring into’ 


life again. San Francisco must always 
be one of the world’s great ports. 

The next day, as in company with a 
fellow member of the Yale Club of 
Southern California, we sat in the ob- 
servation car speeding through the north- 
ern forests, it seemed to me that I had 
never seen Mt. Shasta more glorious in 
her white mantle of royal majesty. Of 
all colors, none inspires the human soul 
like white, the white of winter snow, of 
the shifting clouds in the blue heavens, 
of the waterfall and the breaking surf. 
One of the most exquisite sights I have 
ever seen was a great flock of white geese 
in the wheat fields of California. As 
they rose and turned in the morning sun, 
they seemed like the circling hosts of the 
angels of light. 

The afternoon of the following day, 
we enjoyed a charming ride on one of the 
perfect trains of the Northern Pacific 
from Portland to Seattle, following for 
some distance the picturesque Columbia, 
which we crossed on the ferry. The new 
Northern Pacific depot at Seattle is one 
of the finest in the country, and the day 
coaches have a brilliant electric light over 
each seat, by which passengers can read 
Outdoor Life in the evening. Finding 
our Alaska boat delayed a day in de- 
parture, we enjoyed a little sail on the 
‘‘Inland Flyer’’ from Seattle to the 
United States navy yard at Bremerton. 
The enclosure is about a mile and a half 
long, with the attractive officers’ quar- 
ters on the brow of the hill, and the 
squadron riding at anchor below in the 
harbor, The *‘Oregon’”’ lies there now, 


undergoing a million dollars’ worth of 
repairs. Her original cost was a million 
more than the entire plant of Harvard 
University. This killing of our brothers 
is expensive sort of fun. The ‘*Dix,’’ 
a huge army transport, was undergoinz 
a surgical operation in dry doek, while 
a little way out rode at anchor the 
cruiser ‘‘ Albany,’’ the prison ship ‘‘ Nip- 
’? one of 
the Spanish ships which Dewey added to 
his naval harem. 


sic,’’ the black jade ‘‘Sapphira, 


Young Wrangley on 
police duty proved a courteous guide to 
the information we sought. The train- 
ing ship ‘‘Philadelphia’’ has at presen: 
only a small enrollment of cadets. 

At about eight Saturday night we em- 
barked on the good boat ‘‘Humboldt’’ 
under the courteous treatment and ex 
cellent service of the Pacifie Coast 
Steamship Co. 

“Once more upon the waters! yet once more! 


And the waves bound beneath me as a steed 
That knows his rider. Welcome to the roar!” 


I stood upon the deck watching the 
loading on of freight for Alaskan ports. 
Boxes of bacon and erates of eggs went 
aboard like old friends that could not be 
separated, though the eggs were in dan- 
ger of being serambled by the rough 
handling of the big crane. Big and little 
fruits and winter vegetables went on by 
the ton. As Alaska grows in population, 
great will be the task of feeding her. As 
our vessel steamed out under the soft 
light of the full moon, over a sea broken 
into little riffles, and gradually left be- 
hind the brilliantly-lighted city, I retired 
to my comfortable stateroom at peace 
with all the world. My 


“last sight 
Was the great moon, which o’er the western 


line 

Of the wide world her mighty horn sus- 
pended, 

With whose dun beams inwoven darkness 
seemed 


To mingle.” 
The morning was glorious as, after a 
hills with their evergreen foliage of 
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good breakfast, we ascended to the hur- 
ricane deck, and looked out upon a sea 
where, under a brisk breeze, 
“Every little wavelet had its white cap on.” 
To our left all day lay Vancouver Is 
land, named after gallant Captain Van- 
couver, as large as four small states. | 
mean the island, not the captain. Our 
course lay all the way inland, amid such 
scenery as dwarfs the highlands of the 
Hudson and the islands of the St. Law- 
rence. Wordsworth must have been 
dreaming in prophetie vision of this trip 
when he wrote of 


“Many an endless, endless lake, 
With all its fairy crowds 

Of islands, that together lie 

As quietly as spots of sky 
Among the evening clouds.” 


How much we should have enjoyed 
Mr. Wordsworth’s company on this trip! 
There is so little open ocean that he 
wouldn’t have been seasick. The whole 
voyage was an ever-changing panorama 
of lakes apparently surrounded by the 
pines growing to the very water’s edge. 
Deep inlets indent the coast on the east, 
and myriad islands break the sea on the 
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west. The steamer is never out of sight 
of land. The islands of this ‘‘ Alaskan 
archipelago’’ are said to number over 
20,000, and are of all dimensions, every 
one agem. Leaving the Gulf of Georgia 
by Discovery Pass, we enter the famous 
Seymour Narrows. One would imagine 
the sea here transformed into a mighty 
river, the tide surging and boiling 
through at the rate sometimes of fifteen 
knots an hour. A great whirlpool, catch- 
ing our boat’s head, swings her sharply 
to one side. 

Monday was cloudy all day, with a fine 
drizzle. An expert on Alaska told us not 
ta take umbrella or overshoes, as ‘‘it 
But the natives 
say that it is difficult to convince the In- 
dians at Wrangel of the truthfulness of 
the story of the flood, for they reply, 


never rains in Alaska.”’ 


‘*Me see him rain here four months; no- 
body drown.’’ We have left British wa- 
ters behind, and our first stop is at Ket- 
chikan, abreast of Pennock Island. It is 
probably the most rapidly-growing place 
in Alaska. We are astonished to see the 


modern city improvements in this far 








Skagway. 
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Ft. W H. Seward, Haines Mission 


away country, when we remember that 
everything, even to the window glass, 
must be brought by steamer. I actually 
found, in front of the postoffice, a cem- 
ent walk! Here the tourist gets his first 
near view of the totem pole, of which I 
shall write in another article. It is in- 
teresting to stand on the bridge above the 
Ketchikan River, where it rushes in 
foaming caseade, and see the salmon try 
Many of them fail, 


with their finny 


to leap the torrent. 
and fill the 


corpses. For it is ‘‘up or nothing’’ with 


ehannel 
them—another instance of how vaulting 
ambition often underleans itself. 
Stopping for a few moments at a point 
ealled Hadley, a gray groom led a young 
bride up the gang-plank to the wharf, 
from the 
hurricane deck, in which the boat and the 


amid our enthusiastic cheers 
mill on shore joined with three tremen- 
dous whistles. There seemed to be noth- 
ing to the town but a huge copper and 
Was 
this the life she foresaw when ‘‘dream- 
ing now of Hadley ?’’ 


gold smelter on the mountain-side. 


Fortunately for 
her, it is not external relations, but one’s 
internal adjustment to them, that makes 
the prose or the poetry of the morning 


we find on awaking from our dreams. 


After touching at Wrangel. so named 


from an old-time Russian baron, where 
the government is to spend $2,000,000 in 
widening and deepening the channel of 
the Narrows the ‘‘Humboldt’’ soon put 
in at Treadwell, on Douglas Island, af- 
fording an hour to visit the famous 
Here are the largest 
quartz mills in the world. When 
brother—now a learned professor—and 
I were boys, we took delight in yelling 


Treadwell mines. 


my 


at the top of our lungs into each other’s 
ears, for the noise it made. Such yelling 
is necessary for ordinary conversation in 
Imagine the roar 
steel shafts weighing 


the great stamp mill. 
of 3,000 stamps 
perhaps a half-ton each—dropping per- 
petually upon the base over which the 
low-grade ore passes! How the tym- 
pani of the men employed there can en- 
dure this bombardment is a marvel. It 
it worse than the tom-toms of the Aztecs. 
The quartz is reduced to a limy paste. 
and washed away, while the gold adheres 
to the quicksilver film revolving under 
the stamps. Alaska is destined to be- 
come one of the greatest copper-produc- 
ing regions in the world, if present indi- 
cations fulfill their promise. The great 
, at Treadwell is unique 
among mining operations. It is a titanic 
bowl, with excavations indenting its con- 


‘glory hole’’ 
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éave surface. Blasting throws the rock 
to the bottom of the hole, and is said to 
cause the death of one Siwash Indian a 
week, on the average. 

Across the channel from Douglas Is- 
and, a mile distant, lies Juneau, the most 
important city of southeastern Alaska, 
nestled at the foot of an enormous moun- 
tain dome. The snow-topped heights 
above it, and the remarkably beautiful 
harbor in front of it, give Juneau one of 
the most picturesque city sites in the 
world. Its 3,000 inhabitants, about one- 
seventh of the permanent population otf 
Alaska, seem full of enterprise. Here 
are daily papers, electric lights, well- 
equipped stores, and all the modern con- 
veniences of city life. The financial 
prosperity of the citizens is probably ac- 
counted for by the fact that they have 
no ice bill to pay. They lariat a tramp 
iceberg passing by, and make it fast to 
the wharf where, like the tourist, it is 
soon reduced to nothing. The cost of re- 
frigeration cuts no ice at Juneau. The 
people are full of spirit. 

Speaking of being filled with spirits, 

o class of men in the business world are 








so honest in their advertising as dealers 
in spirituous liquors. Not even Barnum. 
In Los Angeles one reads in enormous 
letters: ‘* You’ll have trouble of all kinds 
if you merely take what’s offered you. 
Take Rainier beer.’’ Could anything be 
more honest than that? As our vessel 
reached the shoals, where extreme care 
was necessary even to turn in the narrow 
channel, we saw an old wreck lying with 
her hull half out of the water, and on her 
side was painted in huge characters, 
which he who reads may run: ‘‘ DRINK 
YOSEMITE WHISKY.”’ This reminds 
one of the saloons in Hartford, Conn., 
over whose sign, ‘‘Mitchell’s Sample 
Room,’’ the proprietor had unintention 
ally hung a sign-board which covered 
the first four letters. 

No literary attempt is perhaps more 
idle than to deseribe scenery. We grow 
weary of ‘‘stately pines’’; we yawn at 
‘towering peaks’’; and by the time w 
come to ‘‘a sea of glass,’’ we are fast 
asleep. So printed deseriptions had giver 
us no conception of the glories of tha’ 


last day northward, from Juneau t¢ 


Skagway. I had never dreamed that 











Juneau, 
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Ketchikan 


Alaskan scenery is so magnificent. As 
Burton Holmes “The Yosemite 
Valley is beautiful, the Yellowstone Park 
is wonderful, the cafion of the Colorado 


Says. 


is colossal, and Alaska is all of these.’ 
All day leng, from the first blush of 
dawn till ‘‘stars from Night’s loose hair 
were shaken,’’ the enraptured traveler 
may here 


“See the mountains kiss high heaven, 
And the waves clasp one another 


in a rapturous vision of glory which 
for Like 
fairy ships the clouds float the 


seems too fair mortal eyes. 


over 
craggy summits, 


And then—as if the earth and sea had been 

Dissolved into one lake of fire, were seen 

Those mountains towering as from waves of 
flame 

Around the vaporous sun, from which there 
came 


The.inmost purple 
Their very peaks 


spirit of liznt 
transparent 


and made 


Acres of snow glisten among the rich- 
est green foliage, through whose luxur- 
iant depths leap countless crystal water- 
falls. The traveler 

in those hours 


Of tiresome indolence, would often hang 
Over the vessel's side, and gaze and gaze.” 


What if your tourist be not at home 


‘“‘reaping an acre of his neighbor’s 


eorn,’’ he is nevertheless no ‘‘moping 


son of idleness,’’ as Wordsworth’s priest 








Rather, as that poet of na- 
ture exclaims to his sister: 


complains. 


“One moment now may give us more 
Than fifty years of reason: 

Our minds shall drink at every pore 
The spirit of the season.” 

Such scenery was a fitting introduc- 
tion to the vast glacier fields which were 
We had 
already seen, floating upon the blue sea, 
their tribute of icebergs, whose radiant 
whiteness shone with prismatic splendor 
under the bright sun. One after an- 
other, these ancient rivers of ice burst 
into view, the Mendenhall, or Auk, as 
the Indians eall it, 1,027 feet above sea 
level, the Davidson, and the Patterson, 
Abun- 
dant snow-fall, alternate thawing and 
freezing, and the accumulation of the 


now displayed on every side. 


vying with one another in glory. 


tiny ice crystals for centuries in a great 
mountain eafion till the 
forees a gradual descent to the sea, these 


vast weight 


things make the glacier. Says the late 
Professor Le Conte: ‘*The upper part of 
a glacier is perpetual snow, which has 
drifted and fills the summit valley. 
Lower down the valley one finds a gran- 
ulated or intermediate snow, that is, a 
formation between snow and ice which 
gradually changes to glacier iee in the 
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Those 
into the ocean are termed by the natives 
‘‘live,’’ while those separated from the 
sea by moraines are ealled ‘‘dead’’ gla- 


lower altitudes.’’ dise»arging 


ciers. Shelley’s picture is immortal : 


“The glaciers creep 
Like snakes that watch their prey from their 
far fountains, 
Slow rolling on; there, many a precipice 
Frost and the sun in scorn of mortal power 
Have piled: dome, pyramid, and pinnacle... 
Winds contend 


Silently there, and heap the snow with 
breath 
Rapid and strong, but silently! Its home 


The voiceless lightning in these solitudes 
Keeps innocently, and like vapour broods 
Over the snow.” 

A few hours at Haines Mission, where 
the United States has established the W. 
If. Seward military post, which we trust 
may never be employed against British 
possessions, just over the border; and at 
Skaguay, whose three great wharves and 
well-filled stores attract the attention of 
the tourist; and then we followed our 
good vessel’s prow reluctantly south- 
ward. Skaguay was full of interest to 
us, as the point of departure to that 
great Alaska interior, many 
golden fortunes have been made, and so 


where SO 


many precious hopes and lives sacrificed. 
A couple from our vessel turned their 
faces far into the interior beyond Daw- 
son, where they are to engage in bus- 
iness. 

Our thousand-mile sail southward to 
Seattle proved restfully uneventful. 
Alaska may be the land of the ‘‘ midnight 
sun,’’ but like to 


I should have seen 
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more sun in the day-time. On a sea 
smooth as glass—broken glass—and un 
der showers which fell three times a day 
and between meals, we steamed among 
the timbered islands, now passing one 
devoted to the rearing of foxes—which 
must all have been females, for we saw 
none at the feeding station—now steam- 
ing by a lonely lighthouse, whose whis- 
kered keeper came in a rowboat under 
our vessel’s shadow for the sealed can 
The sight of Queen 
Charlotte Sound, where the open ocean 


containing his mail. 


is in view for three hours, made many 
sick, as the sight of the old lady herself 
might have done. Four out of the seven 
at our table seemed to have no appetite 
for breakfast, and I could but pity any 
one who must miss such meals as those 
The 


sengers cast up a few accounts, though ; 


served on the ‘‘ Humboldt.’’ pas- 
the crew were not sick enough to cast the 


log. However, we ran against two in 


the night. Phosphorescence turned the 
ocean into a sea of glory, and still sheds ) 
a glow upon my heart as I write. From 
this rough table among the pines on a 
bluff overlooking the Gulf of Georgia, in 
memory’s vision again I live among 
those crags and waves. 


in ‘‘Childe Harold’’: 


As Byron asks 


Are not the mountains, waves, and skies a 
part 

Of me and of my soul, as I of them? 

Is not the love of these deep in my heart 

With a pure passion? Should I not contemn 

All objects, if compared with these?’ 












Two Jolly Young Sparrows 
























Nanny and Billy, two jolly young sparrows, 
Rented a hole in a tree. 

Said Nanny to Billy, “We'll stay here all summer;” 
But Tommy, the cat, said, “We'll see!” 


Nanny and Billy then brought in their bedding— 
Straw matting, with many a feather, 





Sly Tommy, said he, “Guess I'll sleep in the tree— 





’Twill be nice and cool this warm weather.” 
Tommy, the cat, said, 
“We'll see.” 


We'll stay here all summer 


But Nanny and Bill, being bright as two buttons, 
His bad, naughty ‘plan quickly guessed. 
“Sir Thomas,” they trilled, “with sorrow we're filled, 
To think we’re disturbing your rest. 


“We never once thought, as surely we'd ought, 
That this was your tree, Mr. Kitty. 

Forgive us, we pray, and we'll move right away; f 
There's plenty of room in the city.” 





Guess I'll sleep in the tree 


So in Boston they live, to this day, | suspect, 
By the state house that stands on the hill. 

And for Tommy, the cat, they care not a rat, 
Those jolly birds, Nanny and Bill. 


ALICE G. PATTEN. 








THE LAW OF THE DESERT. 


JAMES THOMAS 


Sand—Sand—Sand. 

‘*Ts it this way till we get there?’’ 

‘‘No, not all the way. We'll get to 
the foothills after a while.’’ 

‘“‘They ain’t as hot as this damned 
place, are they ?’’ 

‘‘No, they are cool; and plenty of 
water, too.”’ 

‘*Have you ever been over this trail 
before ?’’ 

**No one else has, because there is no 
trail here. You wouldn’t call this white 
thing all around us a trail, would you? 
I’ve tramped this desert, though, till 
nothing could fool me on it. Don’t get 
discouraged, lad; I won’t lose you.’’ 

‘*Ain’t ’fraid of your losing me, but 
this heat and sand’s getting the best of 
Don’t like to ‘crawfish,’ but this is 
I don’t feel right.’’ 

‘Ah, brace up! When we get some of 
that ‘Old Mex’ you’ll forget all about 
this.’’ 

‘I’m ’fraid you are fooling me. You 


know, you told me we would strike the 
river three days out of Cananea. We 


are four days out now, and haven’t 
struck it.’’ 

**Yes, but I told you that to cheer you 
up. You ought to ’ve been through some 
things I’ve put up with, and you’d be 
satisfied.’’ 

The men were making for the great 
Yaqui country. A strike had just been 
made there, and everyone wanted to be 
first. The trains going into Cananea 
were packed and jammed with fortune 
seekers, and many, who were not able to 
pay fare, were beating their way down 
on the freights and passenger blinds. 
Cananea reached, the remainder of the 


me. 


bad business. 





journey must be made on foot, with the 
assistance of pack trains, over a trail, 
sure and without much hazard; but with 
two very unfavorable features connected 
with it—it was long and it was indirect. 

No one knew these unfavorable con- 
ditions better than Al Chesley. He knew 
that a eut could be made across country, 
at a saving of four or five days. By 
taking this cut he would be there far 
ahead of the rush. 
not be 


Such advantage can- 
over-estimated when a man is 
looking for gold; and, though it involved 
much hazard, men than 
Chesley had taken just such chances and 
come out with money. It led through one 
of the most remote parts of the desert, 
on an imaginary line supposed to be 


of less nerve 


about seven days’ journey from Cana- 
nea. The danger in making it was great 
very, very great—in fact, but one man 
had been known to go into that region 
and come out alive, and they claimed he 
never had his right mind after that. 
The young man who was complaining 
about the sand was a stranger in the 
eountry—from up around the Needles. 
He had first met Chesley in a saloon at 
Naco. 


partner to accompany him; for a seven- 


Now, the old prospector needed a 


day trip through the waste places is not 
to be taken alone. He persuaded the 
Mojave boy that every foot 
Cananea and the strike was known to 
him and that there would be practically 
no danger in making the eut. He also 
represented that there would be no 
searcity of water, as half of the journey 
led through the foothills, where streams 
were plentiful. 


between 


‘*T wish we had brought a burro.”’ the 


Ty 
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youth again murmured, twisting his 
back with the large canteen which hung 
over his shoulder. ‘‘This canteen is 
tearing all my skin off.’’ 

‘“To hell with a burro, Bert! Who 
ean’t stand a little pain for what we 
1 tell you not to 
be uneasy. You see that cone ahead of 


have in front of us‘ 
us?’ 

mt fo N I see the eone.’’ 

‘“That’s Signal Mountain. I was on 
top of it seven years ago. There’s a 
Spanish cross up there.’’ 

‘*That don’t keep my feet from burn 
ing up or my tongue from wagging out.”’ 

‘*No, but from that peak you can see 
the foothills; so you know your troubles 
ean’t last much longer.’’ 

‘*T never did like the infernal desert!”’ 

‘Nobody does, but by eutting through 
here we save four or five days. ‘That 
amounts to something in a ‘rush,’ you 
know.”’ 

‘I wish I hadn’t gone in the ‘rush.’ 
I’d rather be over in Barstow, driving a 
borax team. I’m sure of making a living 
there, while I’m apt to starve here.’’ 

‘You might become a millionaire, too. 
Please quit your grumbling.”’ 

Such conversation was a bad sign. 
Four days’ hiking should make no one 
discouraged. ‘lo a certain extent, how- 
ever, the old miner could not blame Bert 
for being uneasy; he was uneasy hin- 
self. The second day out he had droppe i 
his compass. When he had reached for 
it, about noon, it could not be found. 
He could not go back to Cananea, for 
too much time would be lost. He had 
decided to judge his course the best way 
possible and push ahead. Bert did noi 
know he had lost the compass, but some- 
thing told him everything was not all 
right. They reached Signal Mountain. 

‘*What in the world are you going up 
that cone for, Bert?’ 


‘*To see if you lied to me.’ 

‘You'll just be wasting time by doing 
SO. 

‘True, but | want to see those hills.”’ 

The young man climbed to the top of 
the peak. No cross was there; no hills. 
His vision was good, the day was fault- 
less, but not a peak or even a ridge was 
in sight—-nothing but a great waste and 
desolation. When he returned to where 
Al was making the camp, a resolution 
had formed in his mind. He would con- 
tinue the journey, whatever the cost. 
True enough, he had been deceived; but 
it was now too late to retrace his steps. 
Then, he knew the Law of the Desert 
That law must not be broken, even at 
the risk of life. 

Days passed; the men had stumbled 
along in single file without a murmur. 
Something seemed the matter with the 
old miner. He kept looking toward one 
point on the horizon, then another. He 
was lost, and no one knew it better than 
Bert. Signal Mountain, as he ealled it, 
had long disappeared. Every other 
landmark had disappeared. They haa 
been going in a southerly direction all 
the while; but the men who had mapped 
this part of the world had done so mere- 
ly from eoneeption—from imagination, 
and the distance to the Yaqui country 
had been misealeulated. 

On and on, they slipped through the 
vast wastes—silently, determinedly. 
Each day the prospector became more 

Would he never get to the 
Tramp — tramp —tramp, or 


anxious. 
strike ? 
crunch—crunch—crunch, as the burning 
particles crumbled beneath their feet. 
Not a sigh; not a murmur. ‘Their lips 
seemed sealed against the terrible soli 
tude which encompassed them. As by 
instinet, they bent forwafd and _ their 
legs just walked—walked. 


They came to a yueea grove;.a shade 
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less jungle of thorny, pulpy stalks ris 
ing to the sun with outstretched limbs. 
A smile came over the miner’s face. At 


first it was bright; then it became ghast- 
ly—sickly. He knew the grove; had 
heard about it from the crazy man who 
had gone into these parts from Naco. 
He calculated the strike to be ninety 
miles from this grove. Could he get over 
that ninety miles? 
tion of water was left. Could two men 


Only one day’s ra- 


survive on that for four, perhaps five 
days? No, it would be impossible, and 
his face darkened with the thought. 

‘**Did you ever see this grove before ?”’ 
spoke the young man for the first time 
that day. 

‘I never did.’’ 

‘*1 wonder how long we'll have to 
tramp through here?’ 

“Don’t know.’’ 

** Where will we hit the next water?’’ 

**Don’t know.”’ 

‘*You are a scoundrel to lead me in 
such a place as this.”’ 

‘*T guess I am.’’ 

Night came. Ah! night—night! how 
welcome its darkness! The men lay 
down early, for the day’s fatigue had 
been great; and if a man doesn’t sleep 
at night in the desert, he cannot do sv 
at all. They laid down, but only one of 
them slept—that was Bert. The old 
prospector waited for about half an hour, 
then called, ‘‘Bert! Bert!’’ No reply 
the man was asleep and his slumber was 
sound. He then arose and began feeling 
around on the ground after something. 
At last, he found it. It was Bert’s can- 
teen. He emptied what little water, 
there was left in it, into his. For a 
moment, he stood over the body of the 
sleeping partner as though hesitating as 
to his next mevement; then, turning 
suddenly from it, reached for the grub 
sack with the bacon and, throwing it 
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over his shoulder, slipped out into the 
vast wastes. And Bert still slept. 

* * * 

Sand. Sand. Sand! and in it, deep 
tracks! tracks with little red stains in 
them. A young form, bent and wasted, 
He followed 


them, not because they led to water or 


was following the tracks. 


food, but the man who made them must 
be found; yes, before life was extinct, 
for the Law of the Desert had been 
Now and then, he would bend 
to the ground and examine the spots. 
His youth 
was gaining on the man before him. 


broken. 
Yes, he was not far behind. 


Hard labor in the borax fields around 
,arstow had made his muscles firm and 
his blood strong and enduring. In his 
hand was a large hunting knife. It had 
been handed down to him from his 
fathers, even as the spirit which urged 
him forward. He did not seem to be 
aware of the wildness which surrounded 
him; never turning to the right or the 
left, never looking backward or upward, 
he only gazed at the tracks with a fixed 
steady gaze and now and then stooped 
down and examined the stains. 

Two days had passed, when he stum- 
bled over an empty canteen. He put it 
to his lips and drained and drained, but 
not a drop came from within. Beside 
it, was a little pile of ashes where a man 
He rot 
down on his knees and searched around 


had been eooking some bacon. 


the ashes, but not even a piece of skin 
was left. 
way. But, Heavens! he had forgotten 
the knife. Te had left it where the man 
had made the fire. He returned to the 


He arose and continued his 


place and picked it up. On and on, 
through the vastness, he followed the 
tracks and the strains. 

It was the middle of the third day, 
when he sighted something blue, in a 
hollow of the desert. The tracks led to 
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this place, too. By now, the bottom of his 
feet had become so blistered, he was 
going on his ‘‘all-fours.’’ He passed 
over a sand knoil and behold! that blue 
thing was a lake—it was water. He 
started to rise and rush to it; but some- 
thing stopped him. Instead, he crouched 
to the ground. Something was sitting 
by the edge of the water, with his back 
to him. Something, wasted and emaci- 
ated as himself, drawn and stooped by 
the great heat of the sun. He arose 
from the ground and started forward on 
his ‘‘all-fours’’ again. The form by the 
water had not moved. He stops again 
and erouches close to the ground. The 
fiery particles of sand ate through his 
shirt and burned into his skin. The 
midday sun caught his long, shaggy hair 
and crimped it with fire, but he remained 
flat and motionless. 

The figure by the water moves. The 
form lifts itself from the ground and 
gazes vacantly around. It begins to re- 
trace the steps which led to the lake and 
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which, surely, must lead to the place 
where the other man is crouched. The 
prospector slowly picked his way up to 
where the sand-knoll was, then, with a 
wild ery like that of a wounded beast, 
sprang from the leap of Bert and from 
the gleam of the madman’s knife. 
* * * 

A party of engineers was looking over 
the government survey. They had gone 
off their course for the purpose of ex- 
amining the surrounding country and 
making a report on it. The little pack 
ponies saw the blue water. The men 
saw it too. Man and beast both rushed 
to the banks and the beasts plunged in. 
Another object fastened the men in their 
tracks. Two piles of bones were on the 
edge of the water, clenched together in 
a death-lock and almost in perfect form. 
Through the ribs of one, the rusty blade 
of a large knife protruded—and the 
handle of the knife seemed to be where 
the finger bones of the other pile had 
been. 
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\ Great Dane owned by H. M. Elsner of Loup City, Neb., 
weighing 160 lbs., and noted for its great strength. Mr 


Elsner offers $25 to any one who, 


sitting in the position of 
the man in the photograph, can outpull this dog. 
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GAME ANIMALS IN THE ADIRONDACKS. 


MADISON GRANT. 


The Adirondacks occupy a somewhat 
unique position in relation to the fauna: 
areas Of North America and, being lo- 
cated at the meeting point of two of 
these life zones, contain an exceptionally 
varied group cf animals. The earliest 
account of the zoédlogy of this region is 
found in the ‘‘Deseription of New 
Netherlands’ by Arnoldus Montanus, 
1691, which contains some rather start- 
ling information and is worth quoting in 
full, as follows: 

**Lions, whose skins the Indians bring 
to market, are caught on a high moun- 
tain, situated fifteen days’ journey to 
the Here are many 
pitch black bears, shy of men, but which, 
when attacked, spring on the hunters; 
they first stop the wound with a pledget 
of leaves, and if the hunter meanwhile 
take refuge in a tree, climb after and 
above him, then stick their head between 
their legs and fall downward. They 
sleep during winter, lying six weeks on 
one side and an equal time on the other, 
sucking their paw. 


southwest. also 


A cripple bush or 
hollow mountain serves them for a rest- 
ing place. 

‘*On the borders of Canada animals 
are now and again seen somewhat re- 
sembling a horse; they have cloven 
hoofs, shaggy manes, a horn right out 
of the forehead, a tail like that of the 
wild hog, black eyes, a stag’s neck, and 
love the gloomiest wilderness; are shy 
of each other so that the male never 
feeds with the female except when they 
associate for the purposes of increase. 
Then they lay aside their ferocity; as 
soon as the rutting season is past, they 
again not only become wild, but even 
attack their own. 


‘*South of New Netherland are found 
numerous elks, animals which, accord- 
ing to Erasmus Stella, constitute a mid- 
They 


appear to deserve the Dutch appellation 


dle class between horses and deer. 
(eelanden) from elende (misery), be- 
eause they die of the smallest wound, 
however strong they may otherwise be; 
also because they are frequently affected 
with epilepsy. They have broad branch- 
ing horns, a short tail, a shaggy neck, 
variable hair, according to the differ 
ence of the season, wide and long ears, 
prominent lips, small teeth, a thick hide, 
The fe 


males separate from the males when 


which cannot be easily pierced. 
they have shed their horns. Both can 
be easily tamed. They possess great 
strength of hoof so as to strike a wolf 
dead at a blow. The flesh, either fresh 
or salted, is very nutritious; their hoofs 
eure the falling sickness. 

‘*But no game is more abundant here 
than deer, which browse everywhere in 
large herds. When flying before wolves 
or hunters they oft times head towards 
streams, betake themselves to the water, 
where they are taken in great numbers, 
for whilst across they get frightened by 
the 
the 


dare not, consequently, approach land— 


echo from the mountains raised by 
hunters on the opposite bank; they 


meanwhile, the hunters tie branches to- 
gether, by which the deer after being 
chased are sometimes dragged down.’’* 

Among the larger animals the bear is, 
perhaps, in point of popular imagina- 

*The first paragraph evidently refers to 
panther and bear, the second paragraph 
probably refers to wapiti and possibly to 
caribou, and the third and fourth paragraphs 


clearly refer to moose and Virginia deer 
-M. G. 
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Black bears in Yellowstone National Park 
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tion, the most important animal in the 


North Woods. The variety found there 
differs in no respect from the wide- 
spread type species (Ursus Americanus) 
which extends from Quebec to Georgia 
and westward to the Mississippi. At 
the borders of this range it is supplanted 
by elosely allied subspecies, into which 
it merges by imperceptible degrees. 
There is no reason whatever why the 
bear should not be permanently pro- 
tected in the Adirondacks and allowed 
to regain something of its former abun- 
A step in this direction was 
made last year (1904) by the enactment 
of a law prohbiting for three months of 
the year the killing of this interesting 
animal. Legislation of this sort is at 
present a novelty, but protection will 
ultimately be extended during proper 
seasons to all animals not known to be 
noxious. The black bear is an absolutely 
harmless animal, feeding on berries, nuts 


dance. 


and grubs, and only oceasionally dining 
on flesh. In fact, there is very little 
game that the bear is active enough to 
catch. 

As a feature of curiosity to visitors 
any live bear is worth to the State many 
times the value of its fur, and if it were 
protected throughout the year and freed 
from the annoyance of dogs there is no 
reason why the North Woods should not 
resemble the Yellowstone National Park, 
where not only the black bear but even 
the once dreaded grizzly now form most 
interesting exhibits. They can be seen 
daily in numbers near the large hotels 
in the park, feeding on the hotel refuse. 

To accomplish such a result, however, 
it will be necessary to keep dogs out of 
the woods, and no effort to restore game 
ean be wholly successful unless this is 
done. 

In 1892 a bounty of ten dollars was 
placed on bear by the State of New 
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York, and before the repeal of this law 
in 1895 bounties were paid on nine hun- 
dred and seven bears. During the au- 
tumn of 1904 it is estimated that about 
one hundred and fifty bears were killed 


Adirondacks, 


weighing over three hundred 


in the eleven of them 
pounds 
each, and the iargest recorded turning 
the seales at four hundred and twenty- 
eight pounds. 

The puma, panther or catamount (Fe- 
lis concolor) is only recently extinct in 
this State, and is identical with the va- 
riety which was found throughout the 
States north to the 
rence, and through New England east- 
ward to Maine. 

The American puma has an immense 
sritish Columbia south to 
Patagonia and the Straits of Magellan, 
and is now being divided by naturalists 


Eastern St. Law- 


range, from 


into many species and subspecies. It 
preys chiefly on deer, only turning to 
smaller game when its accustomed food 
runs short. In the Yellowstone National 
Park the puma (known in the West by 
the grandiloquent name of ‘‘mountain 
lion’’) has become very destructive to 
young elk and the wild sheep, and a 
systematic effort is now being made to 
destroy it, or at least to reduce its num- 
The 
cowardly beast, and it is hard to account 
for the blood-curdling stories about this 
big cat that once passed current. 

It would be interesting to record ac- 
curately the latest appearance of this 
animal in New York, as the most recent 
authentic occurrence in 
was in 1871. Rumors of puma are rife 


bers. puma is a slinking and 


Pennsylvania 


in the Adirondacks, but most panther 
stories can be traced to the screech owl. 

Dr. C. Hart Merriam, writing in 1886, 
says that he estimates that nearly one 
hundred pumas have been killed in the 
Adirondacks since 1860. Since 1871 the 
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State of New York has paid bounties 
for the killing of ninety-nine of these 
animals. Gerrit S. Miller, Jr., writing 
in 1899, says the animal still exists in 
the wilder portions of the Adirondacks. 
The last bounty was paid in 1894, for a 
puma killed in Herkimer county. This 
may well be the last of these animals in 
New York. 

The Canada lynx (Lynx canadensis) 
is of wide distribution, and formerly ex- 
tended south into Pennsylvania, along 
the line of the Alleghenies. It is, how- 
ever, exceedingly rare, and in recent 
years has been almost unknown in the 
Adirondacks, although probably not al- 
together extinct. 

This animal, known to the Canadians 
as the loup cervier, which in Maine is 
corrupted to ‘‘lucivee,’’ is large, power- 
ful and savage, and is closely related to 
the European lynx. It is a rabbit-killer 
by profession, and many of the stories 
which are referred to the puma should 
be properly credited to this animal. 

The Canada lynx apparently culmi- 
nates, as far as the Northeast is con- 
cerned, both in point of size and in num. 
bers, in Nova Seotia and Newfoundland. 
In the latter colony it has taken to prey- 
ing on young caribou, and has greatly 
increased in numbers, apparently oceu- 
pying, in the economy of nature, the 
place of the wolf, which has almost dis- 
appeared. 

Perhaps the most interesting fact 
about the Canada lynx is its periodic in- 
crease and decrease in numbers, which 
occur every decade. The records of the 
Hudson Bay Company indicate that the 
eatch of Canada lynx for each of the 
three seasons when they are least nu- 
merous falls as low as four to five thou- 
sand skins for the whole territory cov- 
ered by the company’s posts. In the 
fourth year the catch is twice as large, 


and the fifth year will often more than 
double the catch of the preceding year. 
The sixth year’s catch doubles that of 
the fifth, while the seventh year would 
almost invariably witness the maximum 
trade in lynx skins. The catch of the 
eighth year would still be good, while 
that of the ninth and tenth years would 
show a startling decline in the numbers 
of lynx taken. In twenty-five years, 
from 1853 to 1877, the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany sold, in London, more than half a 
million lynx skins, the minimum num- 
ber being 4,488 in 1863 and the maxi- 
mum number 76,556 in 1868. 

The bay lynx (Lynx rufus), called the 
wild cat or bob cat, is widely distributed 
from Maine to Georgia, and westward to 
the Mississippi Valley. It is widespread 
and far from extinct. Several fine speci 
mens have been taken within recent 
years in Tuxedo Park, near New York. 
This lynx is rather smaller than the pre- 
ceding species, and is the chat cervier of 
the Canadians. They were so numerous 
in the early days that in 1712 an act 
was passed offering a large bounty for 
wild cats in Suffolk county, now the 
eastern end of Long Island. It may be 
stated in passing that there are no true 
long-tailed cats in America north and 
east of Texas, except the puma, and all 
stories of ‘‘wild cats’’ may be safely re- 
ferred to this species. 

Reference need only be made to three 
rodents, as the remaining Adirondack 
species of this order are of small size 
and are far more numerous than all the 
other mammals taken together. 

The last of the true weasels is the wol- 
verine (Gulo luseus), improperly called 
the glutton. This is the carcajou of the 
French Canadians, and is called by the 
Ojibway Indians the ‘‘quingagee,’’ or 
tough customer. The American type is 
so closely related to the European form 
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Wolverine killed by Robert Walcott in Labrador. (Courtesy Wm. B 
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that it has not yet been described as a 


separate species, although it would un- 
doubtedly prove to be such on close in- 
vestigation. 

The wolverine was originally supposed 
to be one of the bears, but further inves- 
nothing more 
It is one of the 
rarest and least known of North Ameri- 


tigation proved it to be 


than a gigantic weasel. 


can animals, and about the only place 
where specimens can be obtained with 
any certainty is in the barren grounds 
Alaska. The 


specimens from the extreme Northwest 


of northern Canada and 


have recently been assigned to a new 
species. This species formerly extended 
south to Pennsy!vania and Colorado, and 
reached from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
oceans. It 


probably occurred in the 


Adirondacks, but 


was never abundant 


there. 
Through the north country 


this ani- 
mal has an evil reputation for robbing 
food eaches. No 


matter how deeply 


LIFE 


buried under stones or logs may be th 
food supply stored up by the hunters for 
their return trip, if onee found by the 
wolverine the cache is torn apart and 
scattered. Things which cannot be eaten 
are destroyed, and many articles actually 
are carried off and hidden. 

Trappers have been driven out of a 
district by the persistence with which 
this animal followed up and destroyed 
not only the traps and bait, but marten 
eaught in them. The restoration of the 
wolverine to the Adirondacks need not 
be considered, as, aside from its impossi- 
bility, the popularity of the animal with 
campers would be more than doubtful. 

In the twenty-five years from 1853 to 
1877, inclusive, the Hudson Bay Com 
pany sold in London 32,975 skins of the 
wolverine. In 1902 and 1903, only 635 
and 695 skins, respectively, were sold. 
Most of them came from the Mackenzie 


basin. 
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COME—AND LET THE WORLD WILE AS IT WILL. 


} 


Com«¢ and let the 


world wile as it 


will 


That earthly strife canst naught for thee 


atone: 
Come—and let 


God’s freedom 


wildly thrill 


Thy sombre self that is thy life alone. 


"Twill lift thee from thy routined rut of life 
Exalt thy soul above that earthly stress 
‘Twill free 
strife 


thee from thy fettered, slavish 


And grant God’s blessed freedom for re 
dress 


O linger not, complaining of thy care— 
Soul of thy soul bids forth to wayward 
stroll 
Thou’st but to break the fetters of its snare 
To leave that blasé world to play its wan- 
ton role 


WILL CUMBACK LUDLOW, 














Elk in crates as they arrived at the Stirrup Ranch. 


A COLORADO RANCH. 


H N 


Before I tell you about the large band 
Mareh, I want 
a little about the Stirrup 
ranch, this one of the most famous in 
Colorado, if not in the entire West, of 
the wonderful cattle ranches of the good 


of elk that arrived last 
to ‘‘reminis’”’ 


old days that have gone to return no 


more. There certain fascination, 


to one who has ridden with 


is a 
‘*Leige’’ and 
camped with ‘‘Martin’’ in the days when 
life was worth living, in telling about 
this place, and although much has al- 
ready been written about it its real field 
of mystery and 
been prospected. 


adventure has scarce 
Nature must have been feeling unus- 
ually good when she laid off this wonder- 
ful stretch of a thousand acres or more. 
Perhaps she had in mind the many lovers 
of the wild and weird who would in years 
to come visit this famous old ranch. 
Famous as the place where ‘‘Old 
Mose’’ in the days before he had a name, 
killed poor Jake Radcliffe, close by the 


BEECHER. 


spot where in after years the tell-tale, 
rusty spurs beside the skeletons of horse 
and rider told where some unlucky cow 
puncher had ‘‘cashed in’’—who, or how, 
yet remains a mystery. Famous as the 
millionaire 
paid $80,000 and then turned it over 
with 7,000 head of cattle to his two sons 


gave it to them as a plaything (at least 


ranch for which an eastern 


they used it so), much as you or | would 


purchase a Noah’s ark full of wooden 
animals for a juvenile friend. 
And 


entertained 


here for many years the boys 
friends in a 
made one think of Monte 
Carlo and ealled to mind a Seeley din- 
ner or a Bradley-Martin ball. ‘*‘ Warm 


times,’’ the old ecow-punchers used to say, 


their eastern 


manner that 


as they gave a knowing smile and rode 
asked 
erowd at the ranch. 


away, when about the summer 
But there comes an 
end to a rich man’s patience, if not his 
money, and each year as the sound of 


revelry echoed from the parlor below to 
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Young elk in corral at the Stirrup Ranch. 


the billiard room above, at the mountain 
mansion, father’s remittances from home 
were growing less, and each year the 
great herds of cattle that roamed Poncha 
Mountain were growing smaller till one 
day—But I want to tell you first about 
W. H. Pigg, the present owner of the 
ranch. 

Striking it rich in Cripple Creek 
didn’t spoil ‘“*Whort,’’ as he is_ best 
known to the hunting fraternity, as it 
has some of the boys who made lucky hits 
up there, and after selling out his claims 
to the Portland company for part cash 
and a big block of stock, he bought a 
nice bunch of eattle and drove them 
home to his little Wilson Creek ranch, 
where he kept on doing business at the 
old stand till Portland took a big jump. 
Then he took a vacation down in Texas. 
“Keep your eye on the Stirrup ranch,’’ 
he whispered to me as he took the train. 
When I wired him a few months later, 
‘“Come at onee, the Stirrup is going,”’ 
he took the first train for Canon 
City and $20,000 did the rest. And 





Whort to-day, with thousands of dollars’ 
worth of mining stock and his big ranch, 
is the same all-around good fellow that 
he was years ago when he used to bring 
down spuds to Canon City and swap 
them for flour and bacon. 

Whort is a born hunter; that’s what 
made the Stirrup ranch look so good to 
him, for it is the best bear country this 
side of the range, besides being an ideal 
summer home and camping grounds; 
and the grand old place has kept on 
making history as it did from the start, 
only a change in program now and then. 

It was here that a stranger came one 
evening in early spring and left a little 
city chap (the boys found him alone at 
the ranch on returning at night), and 
didn’t call for him till the next fall, who 
or why is still a mystery. And it was 
our boys from the Stirrup ranch who 
acted as jurors down in Canon City at a 
nigger murder trial—and the sheriff 
won’t press them into service again! 
Here it was on a summer camping trip 
that a little Denver girl who had just 




















been ‘‘finished’’ in Paris, and turned 
down all sorts of ‘‘offers,’” found a 
cowboy husband. 

By no means least among the won- 
ders of the Stirrup ranch is the almost 
inaccessible stretch of mountains just 
back of the big pasture, thecountry where 
“Old Mose’”’ 


home. 


used to make his winter 
It was here he could usually be 
found each spring before starting out on 
his annual raids, and it was here that he 
committed many of his depredations, as 
if to play even with his worst enemy 
for it was Whort who first gave the old 
grizzly the name of ‘‘Old Mose,’’ and it 
was through him that the famous old 
monster came into public notice long be- 
fore his death. 

It was Whort who brought Anthony, 
the Idaho hunter, with his pack of 
trained bear dogs, to the Stirrup ranch 
and introduced them to the haunts of 
‘*Old Mose’’ and it was here that the an 
cient monarch of the mountains threw 
up his hands to a stranger and died with 
the yap of the Idaho hounds still ringing 
in his ears, for Whort, with ‘‘hunter’s 
luck,’’ had followed the unlucky half of 
the divided pack of hounds and came in 
five minutes too late for the killing. But 
he never kicked, and however much he 
may have felt the disappointment, he 
only smiled and said he would try and 
do better next time, and his friend 
voiced the only regrets of the chas2. 

Mr. Pigg purchased last March 
(1906) twenty-three head of fine young 
elk (ten males and thirteen females) for 
his new game preserve which he started 
three years ago. This park is a beauti- 
ful stretch of mountain and plain of 
some 700 acres. One side of the moun- 
tain is covered with a dense forest of 
great pines and is well watered by num- 
erous springs and streams, the whole 
tract being enclosed with a seven-foot 
woven wire fence and two strands of 
barbed wire on top. It is located on the 
Ponecha, just above the ranch, and 
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already contains a fine band of Colorado 
deer, besides several of the eastern white 
tail variety and a few antelope. 

The elk were obtained in the extrem 
northwestern part of Colorado and made 
an 85-mile journey overland to the near- 
est railroad station at Rawlins, Wyo- 
ming, and a 35-mile trip from Fresh 
water station in Colorado to their dest! 
nation, which they reached in fine condi- 
tion, after being crated for nine days 

Mr. Pigg gave them his personal at 
tention during the entire trip, seeing 
them well fed and watered, which aec- 
eounts for their prime condition on be 
ing released from their crates at th 
ranch. The elk will be kept in a large 
eorral during the winter and fed on na- 
tive hay with a small allowance of grain. 
The females are all being halter broken. 
The entire herd will be turned loos2 in 
the preserve early this spring. 

As I was going up Main street, 
Canon City, one day, I saw two fine 
bear dogs yoked together and running 
ahead of a large wagon drawn by four 
horses. The dogs were just in the act of 
‘‘eating’’ a large street cur when the 
wagon came up. On the driver’s seat 
was a quiet looking young fellow with a 
smiling face. He pulled up his horses 
and ealled to the dogs: ‘*‘Here, you 
boys! What you doing there? Back, 
now! Stop it! That isn’t a bear; it’s 
not even a wildeat. You ought to know 
better than tackle a common street cur.’’ 
The two dogs sneaked back under the 
wagon as the cur, glad to be free, tueked 
his tail and flew. In the wagon was a 
large crate containing a full grown cow 
elk that had just arrived on the 1roon 
train and was en route for the Stirrup 
ranch. 

‘*T have his mate, a splendid old boy, 
all ready to ship from Denver in a few 
days,’’ said Mr. Pigg, and as he pointed 
to the vacant seat beside him—‘‘ Better 
eome along with me up to the Stirrup.’’ 

You bet I was sorry that I couldn't 
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Going for a boat ride at Lakeview. 








KANSAS LAKE WHERE DANIEL BOONE TRAPPED. 


E. M. BECKER. 


When Indians roamed the plains and 
the 
paddled, according to ancient lore, from 
the banks of the Wakarusa to the high- 
lands of the Cameron bluffs, fishing and 


old Sareoxie, chief of Delawares, 


shooting were, of course, the chief pur- 
suits of the inhabitants of Kansas. ‘That 
was as early as 1844, and the legend of 
the great flood mentioned in the memoirs 
of the pioneer missionaries, states that 
the Kaw river overflowed mightily and 
filled the valley of eastern Kansas as far 
as the eye could reach. It must have ex- 
ceeded to a considerable degree the food 
in the same territory during 1903. 

It was at the ebbing of these waters, 
in Sareoxie’s time, so the story runs, that 
the Kaw took a freakish turn and cross- 
eut the country, leaving a lake which 
winds in the shape of a horseshoe for 
three miles, skirting the base of the only 
rugged hills to be found in that part of 
the country. It is on the main line of 





the Santa ;Fe railway, almost midway 
between Kansas City and Topeka and 
five miles west of Lawrence, the home of 


the Kansas State University and the 
town which, during the Civil War, was 
nearly destroyed by Quantrell’s Mis- 
souril guerrilla bands. 

This retired lake was one of Daniel 


Boone’s favorite stopping places during 
his trapping tours throughout the West, 
according to local stories. There are old- 
timers living near the lake who declare 
that the ruin of an ancient chimney, un- 
covered by the 1903 flood, was the re- 
mains of the log cabin in which Daniel 
old 


among them the Brune family, knew the 


Boone dwelt, and these settlers, 
descendants of the pioneer trapper and 
heard them speak of his cabin, thus sub- 
stantiating the story. 

Since that far-away time the coun- 
try, becoming thickly settled and cut up 


into farms, bears little resemblance to 
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the hunting grounds of the Indian 
tribes, except in this body of water. 
Owing to a lease held by a fishing asso- 
ciation, the lake has lost none of its 





A pretty roadway. Photo by Louise Towne 


natural surroundings, and is to-day as 
wild and picturesque as in the days be- 
fore the white man took possession of the 
eountry and drove the Indians away. 
Imposing bodies of water, like this 
lake, are not common in the Sunflower 
state. So far it has escaped the impor- 
tunate boomer of the public summer re- 
sort. Fifteen years ago it was leased 
for ninety years by a local fishing and 
hunting association which has refrained 
from destroying its primitive beauty. 
Though the pioneer name for this 
body of water was Crystal lake, the club 
holding the lease calls itself the Lake 
View Fishing and Shooting Association. 


It is composed of one hundred members 
who live in Topeka, Lawrence and Kan- 
sas City. 

The surroundings of Crystal lake are 
wilder and eruder than those of the 
more frequented lakes of the East or 
North, but for this very reason they ap- 
peal more strongly to the true sports- 
man. Crossing hundreds of miles of 
featureless prairie farms, the surprise 
is great when one enters this hilly wil- 
derness in the center of which is a fine 
body of water. 

Crystal lake contains all the best va- 
rieties of fresh water fish, with the ex- 
ception of trout and the kinds which 
live in colder climates. Bass, the big 
and small mouthed, are plentiful and 
many weighing four to five pounds have 
been captured. Perch are so numerous 
that catching them soon degenerates 
into mere labor—that of baiting, casting, 
landing a fish with clock-like regularity. 
One man, in half a day, has been known 
to fill a bushel basket with fish weighing 
from a half to a pound and a half. 

The lake was stocked from the Kaw 
river, and though the majority of the 
hundred members are chronic fishermen, 
there never seems to be any diminution 
in the supply. The sport is as good to- 
day as it was a year or two ago. 

In the spring and fall, when the wild 
fowl are migrating, the hunters take pos- 
session of the lake. No one could wish 
for better shooting at such periods. Be- 
ing the only extensive body of water for 
hundreds of miles in the prairie, it be- 
comes a resting and feeding place for 
ducks and geese while passing to and 
from the northern breeding grounds. 

A few years ago the members got tired 
of ‘‘boarding round’’ at the various 
farm houses in the neighborhood of the 
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Moonlight scene at Lakeview. 


lake and voted to erect a club house. A 
small, unpretentious building was put 
up in a big grove and a steward was in- 
stalled and meals have since been served 
to club members. The house kept grow- 
ing room by room, as conditions de- 
manded, until it is now a pretentious af- 
fair, including an assembly room with a 
fine open grate. 





Photo by Louise Towne. 


The trees were not cut down to :nake 
room for the spreading building, and 
now three oaks poke their trunks 
through the roof of the porch. There is 
always a crowd at Camp Comfort, the 
Members take 
their wives and daughters along and 


name of the elub house. 


there is always something doing to amuse 


those who do not eare to fish or hunt. 


a) fala) ot, 
BRUIN, 


It seems to me I’d like to be 
A great big grizzly bear; 

To roam the wilds and hunt the bees, 
With freedom from all care; 

To kick the Indian pinks about, 
To step on sunflowers bright— 

The salmon berries to eat up 
Would be my chief delight. 

The Rockies I would call my home, 
As monarch I’d survey 

Their beauty grand—there is no land 
Could beckon me away. 

Back to my well built cave I'd go 
And sleep for several days, 

Fsr from that beastly biped, man, 
Who tries to change my ways. 


AGNES THECLA FAIR. 
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Nobody knows why a man in spring will leave his happy home 
And go off in the wilderness with ducklings in his dome, 
And stand all day out in the wet, assured he will be ill, 
And try to kill a ten-cent duck— 
But he will. 


Nobody knows just what he hears upon the bluff March wind, 
That he should so cock up his ears and seem to lose his mind; 
And go out where the H,O his rubber boots will fill, 
And wait and wait, and shiver so— 
But he will. 


Nobody knows what subtle voice it is that reaches him 
That camping out should be his choice, and killing time his whim; 
Or why he’ll crawl across a fen to shoot while sitting still, 
Some isolated mallard hen— 
But he will. 


Indeed, it is a wondrous thing how man is so beguiled, 
And ever keenly hearkening the voices of the wild. 
It seems to me incredible that he should do it still, 
When home has grown so comfortable— 
But he will. 


F. C. MANN 
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AM. RING PLOVER 


in miniature the full set of game 


birds (with two fishes) that have run in Outdoor Life 


during the past three years. 


any 16 for 90 cents; any 8 for 50 cents. 


Each of the above pictures is beautifully printed in the 
true colors on separate sheets (size of sheet 6%x9%); the lot mailed 
As will be seen, there are 22 kinds of water-fow! 
in the collection, 8 upland birds, and 2 popular game fishes. 
collection for den or dining room decoration. 


ostpaid for $1.50; 





They make a most suitable 











Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time 





of any infraction of the 


game laws of any state. Such information will always be immediately communicated 
to the game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been 
commited, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the 


carrying out of the game department’s duties in the premises. 


It is not our intention 


to divert such information from the game department channels, but rather to solicit 
such information in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the 


informant. 


WHO OWNS THIS BEAR? 


G. T. Newman, Paonia, Colo.—I would 
like to have you decide as to the ownership 
of a bear hide killed under the following 
conditions: There was a party of four men 
after a big bear. The bear got up and one 
of the party shot it twice with a .41-caliber 
Colt’s pistol, both shots just penetrating the 
skin. This man was using .41 short shells 
and black powder, and when he shot it the 
bear twisted a little and then ran all the 
faster. At this point a second man took a 
shot at him with a .30-30 but missed. Then 
the third man took a shot with a .30-30, and 
down went the bear. As quick as a flash this 
same man sent another shot, almost before 
the bear hit the ground. ‘The bear seemed to 
be dead, and the four men walked up to- 
wards the bear, a distance of about thirty 
yards. At this point the bear had partially 
recovered from the shock and tried (o get up, 
but his back was broken and he could only 
rise on his fore feet. He could not get away. 
Now all four men took a shot or two each, 
the bear the while trying to get up. Then 
the man who broke his back and another 
member of the party both shot at the same 
time at the back of the neck and the bear 


was dead. When the bear was skinned they 
found its back was broken back on the shoul- 
der and the spinal cord cut in two, which 
was the effect of the shot fired when the bear 


fell. Who is entitled to the hide? 


Answer.—If the first man had fired a bul- 
let that had produced some vital effect, there 
might be set up some claim by him for some 
part of the bear. But he would 
claim under the circumstances, 
nor would the men firing at the animal after 
it had been fatally wounded by the third 
man shooting at it. The third man to fire 
would therefore be entitled to the bear. 


have no 
whatever, 





About a year ago the question came up 
as to the ownership of a deer under some- 
what similar conditions as above outlined 
which was handled in our magazine at that 
time as follows: 


The Ownership of a Deer. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I want a decision 
in a little matter of a hunt and the killing 
of a deer. I shot a fine buck and bled him 
profusely and was trailing him, when an- 
other hunter, shortly after I wounded him, 
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No. 1—Dreaming, corned beef 
Right here on first with the honey. 


fired at him and struck his trail. 
blood; he thought he had wounded the ani- 
mal, so followed him. Soon thereafter an- 
other hunter shot at him ahead of the first 
man, and struck tne trail, thinking he had 
wounded him. I followed them all, and they, 
shooting, kept him going. As I am along in 
years, I could not follow fast, so I did not 
catch up for at least three miles or more, 
and we then followed the trail by the blood, 
as he was shot in the neck. We were then 
going up a long hill and started him up, it 
being the first time he had laid down, when 
a hunter ahead of us fired two shots and 
killed him. 

I told them the deer was mine, 
I would divide, although of the two men 
who shot at him neither one wounded him, 
although one of the parties claimed it was 
his deer and not mine, but he would not go 
back and see where I had wounded him. 
Now the party who killed him claims that 
the deer belongs to him and said he could 
have stopped me from taking any of it. I 
told him he could have the head (and it was 
rather a fine one) and a fore shoulder, and 
I would take only a hind quarter. Now, I 
wish you to decide, in accordance with law, 


Seeing 


but that 


and cabbage, cold bottle 


and a bird. 


the merits of the case, so as to leave the 
young man something who killed the deer. 
OLD HUNTER. 

[We referred the above letter to Hon. 
D. C. Beaman of Denver, one of the oldest 
sportsmen and jurists of the West, and au- 
thor of the Beaman Game Bill, who replied 
as follows: ] 

“A hunter wounded a deer so that the 
blood flowed freely. He followed it about 
three miles, trailing it by the blood. The 
deer finally lay down and upon the hunter’s 
approach jumped up and was killed by an- 
other man, Both parties claimed the deer. 

“It is to be presumed that the deer was 
killed in the open season and that no ques- 
tion of violation of the law enters into the 
case. 

“In Puffendorf’s 
Nations, it 


Law of Nature and of 
is claimed that actual touching 
with the hand, and actual possession, is ne- 
cessary to the ownership of an animal wild 
by nature. 

“Barbeyric, another writer on the sub- 
ject, disputes this, claiming that pursuit by 
a person who starts a wild animal gives ex- 
clusive right while it is being followed, even 
if killed by another. 

“Other writers are found on either side. 
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1805 
decided that a man 


the of New York 
who had started a 


which 


In Supreme Court 
fox 
with his hounds, 


hotly, it 


were chasing it 


being had not 
the right to the fox as against another who 
killed it while running. The court 
case that Puffendorf’s 
if the animal is not wounded: 
but if wounded and the person inflicting the 
wound does not abandon the pursuit until 
the animal is finally killed by another, the 
former has the right to the whole animal. 
“In this case one of the judges, however, 
said that it was a hard knot, for 
should submitted to 
the arbitration of sportsman without poring 
over Puffendorf, Barbeyric and 
the sportsmen would have no difficulty 
coming to a prompt and correct decision. 
“Later, and in the 
up in New York again as between a 
who had wounded a deer and chased it 
his dogs until night, when he quit, 
the morning resumed the pursuit 


nearly exhausted, 


that 
the 


in 
declares rule is 


better one, 


too hard 


them, and have been 


others; as 
in 
1822, question came 
man 
with 
and in 
until he 
came to the house of another man where the 
deer had been killed the evening before, and 
while the dogs were still in hot pursuit. 

“In that case the court approved the doc- 
trine indicated in the previous case, that if 
the animal was wounded sufficiently to de- 
prive it of its natural ability to escape, it 
would belong to the man who first wounded 
it if he had continued the chase; but as the 


owner of the hounds had abandoned the 
pursuit in the evening he had lost his 
claim. 


“It seems that these latter judges were 
not much sportsmen or they would not have 
overlooked the fact that the 
hounds had not called them 


of the 
and hence 


owner 
off, 


A MOUNTAIN 


Dall DeWeese, the eminent 
Canon City, Colo., tells a good story which 
we believe has never appeared in print. As 
is well known, Dall has killed aln every 
kind of game that is to be found on this con- 
tinent (and some in other continents, too), 
and he is therefore an accepted authority on 
most all kinds of big game hunting. It 
happened that about ten or fifteen years ago 
on of 


sportsman oi 


st 


one he 


transcontinental 


his trips 
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had not abandoned the pursuit. If they had 
wanted to put it in legal phrase they could 


that the hounds were his agents, 


and as long as they were in pursuit as the 


have said 


representatives of their owner, 
was not abandoned. 


the pursuit 
Indeed, it is quite com 
mon in chasing wild animals with hounds 
for the hunters to stop and even call off the 
dogs at night, and resume the chase in the 
morning, with no thought of abandonment 
The idea of these judges seems to have been 
that a man must ‘run with the hounds,’ and 
if he cannot keep up, or stops to rest, he is 
out. 

“T know of 
the subject. 


hunted 


no other court decisions 
In 
with 
the 
deer and were in pursuit of it, or in case a 
hunter wounded q and it was after 
wards killed by another, the hide and hind 
quarters the 


wounded it. 


on 
forty 

the 
hounds had 


Iowa years ago we 


deer hounds; custom there 


was that when ‘started’ a 


deer 


owner of 


first 
man 


belonged the 
the man 


balance 


to 
hounds 
and the 
killed it. 
“This 
Certainly 


or who 


to the who finally 
seems to me to be a ‘square deal.’ 


each party under such conditions 


has done something which entitles him to a 
share, because it is not certain that the man 
who had first wounded the deer would ever 
have killed or captured it, neither is it 
tain that the one who finally killed it would 
ever have had the opportunity if it had not 
been first wounded. 


cer- 


“Therefore I think it is equitable for both 
parties and better for the deer to dispose of 


the question as was done in Iowa, but I 
would not undertake to say that it is the 
law, as the decisions referred to would 
award the whole deer to the man who first 
wounded it.” 

SHEEP STORY. 
drifted into a small Missouri town and put 


up at the only hotel there was in the place 
After supper he seated himself in a chair in 
the sitting room, and with head almost 
shrouded by a daily paper, found 
himself enwrapt in the current news of the 
day. 
He 
group of fellows taixing 


en- 


he soon 


Was soon conscious, however, of 1 


“haat” 
awaken a 


rear him. 4a 


subject which will man of D 
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Weese’s tendencies from a sound sleep. 
Finally he gathered from their conversation 
that one of their townsmen had but lately 
returned from a hunt in Colorado after 
mountain sheep, and which member was 
minutely expected to come amongst them as 
he had promised to run over to the hotel on 
this particular evening and further relate his 
western experiences. 

Now if there is one thing on which Dall 
DeWeese dotes it is mountain sheep hunting, 
he living for nearly a score of years within 
a few miles of the famous Royal Gorge, the 
cliffs of which in those days were great 
haunts for sheep. In fact, Dall had but the 
season before killed three beautiful speci- 
mens in that locality. 

Soon a stalwart figure entered the dimly- 
lighted room and strode over to his group 
of friends. Bill, for that was the name ap- 
plied to the young man, took a seat in their 
midst, and immediately he was requested to 
tell more concerning his western trip. 

“Tell us something about those Rocky 
Mountain sheep, Bill,” put in one of his 
friends. “Do they really jump from cliff to 
cliff and aligut on their horns, as people say 
they do?” 


“Well, now, boys,” said Bill, in a very 
serious tone, “I had great opportunity for 
studying those animals while in Colorado, 
having ‘killed some of them near the Royal 
Gorge, and I want to tell you that it is true, 
every bit of it. I watched a bunch of them 
one day while they were traveling. Sud- 
denly they came to a deep jumping-off place, 
and there being no way to get around, they 
each made a spring and landed on their 
horns in the declivity fifty feet below, roll- 
ing over after striking, like a jack rabbit, 
when suddenly confronted with a charge of 
No. 4s.” 

“Oh! now, Bill,” said one of the crowd, 
“aren't you spreading that on just a little 
thick? Did you really see them do that?” 

“Yes, boys, honest Injun,”’ said Bill, “it’s 
all true as gospel. By the way, I believe 
there’s a man here at the hotel from Colo- 
rado. Maybe he can verify what I'm telling 
you.” 

“That’s aim there reading the paper,’ 
said one of the number, pointing to De- 
Weese. 


“Yes, I’ve hunted a great many Rocky 
Mountain sheep,” said Dall, in answer to 
Bill’s request to help him out, ‘“‘and I can say 
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that your friend here gives it to you straight, 
as far as my experience goes. I will relate 
e an incident that happened in the Royal 
Gorge not more than a year ago, that will 
bear him out. I was walking through the 
Gorge and had almost reacheu the hanging 
Bridge when I heard a whirr-r-r, as of 
heavy wings in the air, followed by a splash. 
1 looked toward the river, which ran almost 
at my feet, and saw a sheep step up out of 
the stream, soake off the water, and walk 
down stream. It was not long until another 
whirr-r-r and another splash drew my atten- 
tion to the same spot, and another sheep 
with massive horns stepped out of the water, 
shook himself and followed the first. Then a 
third animal came whirring through the air, 
but this one lit on a pile of soft dirt that was 
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piled by the railroad track. It was such an 
extraordinary occurrence (as the top of the 
cliffs from which these sheep were leaping 
was over 2,000 feet above the stream) that | 
pinched myself to see if I was dreaming. 
Feeling that I was really alive and awake, I 
walked over to the pile of dirt into which 
the last one had alighted and there I saw the 
plain imprint of his horns in the soft earth, 
showing the great wrinkles as clearly as if 
a plaster cast had been made of them. | 
looked up just in time to see the fourth 
sheep leap from one of the crags above me 
but before he got half way down he saw me 
and turned back.” 

Of course after this recital there was a 
death-bed silence. Then the atmosphere be- 
came chilly, and some one suggested that 
Bill buy some drinks, which he did. 


BIRD PROPAGATION, 


Editor Uutdoor Life:—Some years ago a 
noted German ornithologist published a 
work on the nesting places of migratory 
birds in Europe and Asia. He proved that it 
was a universal law of bird life, that in mi- 
grating they always went from their equa- 
torial limit towards the poles of the earth 
to breed, never the reverse. This he traced 
to their habitat being in the polar regions in 
past ages, and to the fact that they never in 
their migrations crossed a large body of 
water except at a point where their ances- 
tors in past geological eras passed over 
land, giving as an example that the nightin- 
gale in migrating from France to England 
never passed over the narrowest part of the 
English Channel, but chose the part where 
in past eras the two countries were united. 

He found that a great majority of these 
birds nested in the tundras or frozen 
marshes of Europe and Siberia and lived 


on the berries that were preserved under the 
winter’s snow, from the year before. In my 
opinion this theory explains many failures 
to naturalize migratory birds in the eastern 
states. The birds in migrating southwards 
followed the Atlantic coast, and having no 
hereditary instinct to guide them, were lost 
at sea off the south of Florida. 

If we ever succeed with such delicate 
birds as the nightingale and many others 
we must be content to acclimate them first 
or the American continent, at some point 
where they have land to travel over for a 
long distance north and south. Monterey, 
in Mexico, would be such a point, and we 
could trust to their instinct to carry them as 
far north as their range will permit I 
would be glad to join a club on the plan of 
the Oregon one, which had for its object the 
acclimatization of desirable birds. 

Kerrville, Tex. E. K. CARR. 


A SPORTSMAN’S NOTES FROM THE WEST AND SOUTH. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Out in Golden Gate 
Museum, at San Francisco, there is pre- 
served an interesting chain. It is made up 
of tiny birds and fish, carved wholly from 
the ivory of the walrus, and the claws of 
the grizzly bear. In addition to these there 
is a huge curved spoon, much like a ladle, 
which is cut from the horn of the mountain 


goat. An Indian belt of young reindeer’s 
teeth, and the bird bolas of the Eskimo, this 
latter with great pendants of walrus ivory 
attached to the sinews by which it is 
thrown, are also here. 

A ceremonial feather noead-dress of the 
Pomo Indians of California, the head net 
filled with eagle down, likewise gives testi- 
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mony to the prowess of some _ redskin A feature of the famous French market 
hunter. So, too, does a queer ceremonial of New Orieans is the booths where meat 
rattle, consisting of a bunch of cocoons and cooked in tomato sauce is served red-hot, 
of chicken feathers attached to some long and down over which there dangles hare and 
birds’ quills, and these then tied together. red-snapper, while shrimps and fish are be- 
Each of the cocoons contains asmall pebble, low. Great blocks, upon which these then 
giving out a sharp rattle when shaken, and are prepared, stand ready all about. 

hence is used by the medicine men at their In the great 
several rites. 


old southern homes, in the 
suburbs of the city, bear-skin rugs are fa- 
In the vicinity of Siluria, Ala., the hare- vorite adornments for the salon floors. Out 


hunt in January is good. Farther south, in western Louisiana, in the swamp region, 


about New Orleans, the men go out after where the haunts of Felix Roux, the famous 
young ‘gators instead. These are 


found i1 Acadian hunter. The swamps here are di- 
nests of from twenty-five to fifty each, and vided by bayous and arms of the sea, and in 
are sold to curio dealers. The whip-poor- these bear and deer, ducks and geese are 
will and the mocking bird are protected now still to be found. In fact, many of the great 
in the South. One can shoot at but not cap- plantations have their own preserves, as it 
ture redbirds in this section, so that now were, for these, as well as for snipe, much as 
and then some of the cardinals will be had the manors of old. 


brought in. FELIX J. KOCH. 


PANTHERS NOW AND FORTY YEARS AGO. 


Editor Outdoor Life In regard to the heard the same blood-curdling half-crying 
inquiry of J. H. Lowry, M.D., in the Janu- and half-screeching while camping out in the 
ary issue of Outdoor Life, would say I have northern New Hampshire woods forty years 

















ago. The settlers at that time in the vicin- 
ity told me that it was an “Indian Devil,” 
as the panther or catamount at that time 
was called. 

What has become of the panther? In all 
the magazines of sport | have access to, I 
find no mention made of them. Over forty 
years ago one was killed on Mount Ascutny 
in Vermont by a party of fox hunters. The 
dogs had driven what the hunters had sup- 
posed was a fox into a crevice in the rocks. 
In trying to remove a small stone that was 
in the way in digging out the supposed fox 


men and sportsmen of our land, would arise in just wrath. 
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LEVANT FRED BROWN SEVERELY CRITICIZED. 


When we published the attack on Lieut. Townsend Whelen by L. 
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one of the hunters put his hand in back of 
the stone to pull it out, when the animal 
caught him by the hand and in the struggle 
to release himself his arm was pulled out of 
the socket at the shoulder, and the hunter 
soon bled to death. After tne panther was 
killed he measured nine feet from tip to 
tip. 

They used to be very plentiful in north- 
ern New England. I have hunted in north- 
ern Maine and New Brunswick but never 
heard any mention made of them. 

New Haven, Conn. D. A. PLUMMER. 







F. Brown in our 
March number, we anticipated that the friends of Mr. Whelen, as well as the true woods- 


Some of the letters pub- 


lished below tell how strongly the American sportsman resents any stigma upon his name 


as a hunter able to take care of himself in the hills. 
organizations in honor of such men as Boone, 


Why are we naming our sportsman 
Crockett, Lewis, Clarke and others? Be- 


cause our sportsmen of to-day revere them as men who were natural hunters and nature- 
lovers, imbued with the natural love of the woods and waters, and instilled with the true 
woodcraft which enables men, after long association with the hills and forests, to work 
their way through them unassisted, making their own fires and beds, cooking their own 
meals, packing their own outfits, and killing their own game. If we condemn Mr. Whelen’s 
article, then we must re-write the history of Davy Crockett and Daniel Boone; we must 
rescind all praise that has been accorded to our early explorers, hunters and frontiersmen 


Speaking of Guides. 


(Written as apropos in the Whelen-Brown 
Controversy.) 

We found ours at the jumping-off place. 
He was picking chickens at a hen-pickery 
when we singled him out. His name was 
McManus preceded by a large Pat. 

Pat informed us that he was the only, 
original and exclusive guide. He said that 
he could go out and lay his large, horny 
hand on deer or moose any blame day he 
felt like it. That was enough for us—we 
took him on the spot. 

As usual, we treated our guide good. 
Treated him as an equal, which, of course, 
being a guide, he was not. We were old 
sports and understood a guide’s shortcom- 
ings and limitations and the few rights they 
are supposed to have. 

Pat’s arrogance began on the way out to 
camp. He pulled a pipe and worked up to 
184 pounds of live steam. Ye Gods! You 
could detect that pipe clear into Canada 
when the wind was right. It was a clay, 
colored like a chocolate drop hurled against 
a red brick wall. 

Of course we had cigars, but we couldn't 
smoke until that garbage heap of our onere 


who blazed the trails over which we are now running locomotives and automobiles. 





was smothered. 
in thunder did we care? 
and he was nothing but a guide. 

When we reached camp he had the monu- 
mental nerve to ask us to help lug the stuff 


He balked some but what 
We were sports 


in. Jumping tarantulas! We nearly fainted 
at such insolence! He hadn’t a thing to do 
but unload, set up the stove, fix the bunk 
build the fire, get supper and overhaul 
traps. And then to expect us to knuckle 
down and work like a porter. It was the 
worst that ever happened! 


It was chilly next morning and Peck woke 
up with a half acre of gooseflesh growing on 
his outside. He yelled for Pat. The infernal 
skunk was sound asleep. Peck threw half 
a cup of ice water on Pat’s chest and woke 
him up, 

“Build a fire in front of this shack, you 
hod-carrier!” yelled Peck. 

The wretch tried to argue back. Said 
he’d never built any fires in front of a log 
shack yet and didn’t think it was necessary. 
Said a fire in the stove was enough for any- 
body and more truck like that. But we 


knew our rights and told him what was what. 
Peck had to threaten to kick him if he 
didn’t hustle, and finally he did. 


It is sure 
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amazing what these guides will aspire to, 
isn’t it? 

That night Smith came in with his shoes 
water-soaked. Pat said it would harden 
them to dry them by the fire, and said to 
wear them over night. Smith asked Pat to 
wear them for him and the brute objected. 
We had to use force to get them onto his 
feet. As his was quite damp we stuck them 
on top of the stove. They might harden 
some but he was a guide and could stand it. 
Does a guide think he’s going to have all 
the comfort and let his superiors suffer? 

Next day we went for moose. Pat, after 
a furious argument, was lugging the guns. 
He was coming along about a hundred yards 
behind when we ran onto a big moose close 
up. We didn’t have a gun in the crowd, 
and there was that fool guide strolling along 
pretending he was overloaded. We gave 
him particular Billy when he came up, and 
as it was getting rather warm, we took off 
our coats and made him carry them also. 
Darn a guide that shirks, anyhow. 

We spent a week with McManus and fin- 
ally quit. When we came to settle with 
him he had the supreme gall to demand cash 
in payment. He didn’t seem to want to 


fer a hasty plunge. 





trust us. We came blame near telling him 
to go ahead and sue. Confound these sus- 
picious guides. We killed nit. 

N. H. CROWELL. 


Believes Brown Should Apologize. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—‘“One who seeks 
and uses the name of Sportsman explains 
and apologizes when he is wrong and hum- 
bly begs pardon when he is guilty of gross 
abuse and injustice.” Quite so! Certainly 
it is up to Mr. Levant Fred Brown of New 
York, New York, and I for one would be 
glad to see him beg pardon of Lieutenant 
Whelen. 

Lieutenant Whelen’s article, “The Sports- 
man and His Guide,” appearing in the Feb- 
ruary issue of Outdoor Life, cannot be im- 
proved upon. Lieutenant Whelen has viewed 
the subject from the standpoint of a thor- 
ough-going sportsman. If I were to make 
any remarks concerning that article I would 
quote verbatim Mr. William T. Hornaday's 
article, “Guides and Sportsmen.” As Mr. 
Hornaday points out, Lieutenant Whelen’s is 
“an article that should be placed in the 
mente of every unfledged sportsman who 
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heads for the woods for his first hunting 
experience’”—and I would add, of every av- 
erage sportsman—the man old or young who 
through never having been compelled to 
work, simply does not know how to make 
a good bed, saddle a horse properly, or even 
to build a first-class campfire. 


And here, I think, is where Mr. Brown 
misses the vital point of Lieutenant Whiel- 
en’s article, “the average sportsman.” By 
the average sportsman I do not mean the 
man who goes into the woods for a few 
weeks’ rest and recreation—with or with- 
out his family. Such a man comes more 
properly under the head of camper-out. 
Neither do I mean the man who after a 
few seasons of roughing it, living close to 
nature, living with eyes and ears open, and 
mind receptive to all woods lore he may 
acquire, willing and eager to learn from his 
guide, becomes in due time able to paddle 
his own canoe. Such a man is the exception, 
as is also the tenderfoot, no matter how ver- 
dant, who is out to learn, keen to work, and 
who soon becomes a good woodsman or 
plainsman as the case may be. 


These classes have the respect of their 
guides, and no article in any magazine is 
going to antagonize one against the other. 
It is the average sportsman (the breed Mr. 
Brown is championing) who, lacking all the 
qualities calculated to win his guide’s re- 
spect, going into the open staggering under 
the burden of his own conceit (a burden not 
quite so onerous, perhaps, as the collection 
of useless camp equipment with which he 
overloads his guide) who should take to 
heart every word Lieutenant Whelen has 
written. 


It has been my good fortune to have 
lived with guides in season and out. My 
work in the woods and on the range has 
brought me in contact with all sorts of 
guides and all classes of sportsmen; and I 
do not believe that even Mr. Brown will call 
me down when [ state that in my own opin- 
ion, the average so-called sportsman, as re- 
gards his ability to take care of himself, will 
not assay two bits to the ton. He needs 
a guide. He should be glad to profit by 
any advice such a man as Lieutenant 
Whelen can offer. And should Lieutenant 
Whelen be taken to task for manifesting a 


desire to help men less rich in experience 
and woodcraft than himself? 

I for one would like to see Mr. Brown 
compelled to draw in his horns and crawfish. 
That he can not upholster his own bluff he 
admits when he says he has made his final 
mention of the matter. I congratulate Mr. 
Brown on his commendable discretion, and 
feel sure al] true sportsmen and guides will 
join me in saying that one dose of physic 
such as Mr. Brown hands out is enough for 
some time to come. 

Utica, N. Y. SINCLAIR COVENTRY. 


All Honor to the Army and Its Officers. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—It seems to me 
that the article criticising Lieutenant Whe 
len’s article concerning guides and sports- 
men in general is not fair to that gentleman. 
While I have never met Lieutenant Whelen, 
I have read with interest many of his con- 
tributions and believe I am right in saying 
that he did not condemn all sportsmen, but 
merely a certain objectionable class of them. 


While I believe it all right to let men 
who are hired for such a purpose do such 
work as May be necessary around camp, 
still I believe the man who is physically able 
and who does not do his share loses half 
the fun and benefits of an outing by not 
entering into this work. He certainly does 
not raise himself in his guide’s opinion by 
loafing when there is work to be done. 

I have never hired but one guide, and 
that to my sorrow, although I have known 
and admired many of them. I for one can 
see no reason for a man to hire a guide if he 
is able to do what he wishes without one. 
On the other hand, I would be the first to 
hire such a man if it would aid me to ac- 
complish my aim, whether that be a rest 
or whether it be the bagging of game. I 
believe it worth while to have the good opin- 
ion of any real man, whether he be guide or 
other person, and I believe it would pay in 
more ways than one for many sportsmen to 
follow the spirit and the letter of Lieutenant 
Whelen’s article. 

I can see no reason for Mr. Brown “call- 
ing down” Lieutenant Whelen for being able 
to get along without a hired guide, and 1 
don’t believe he advances his cause any by 
his slurs on the army. There are (without 
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referring especially to Mr. Brown) too maay 
people who lose no opportunity to run down 
the army, but who are the first to claim its 
protection in case of trouble. All honor to 
the army! An officer’s job is a thankless 
one at best, so give him all the credit due 
to one of our defenders! 
Pasadena, Cal. W. R. JACKSON. 


“Quem Deus Vult Perdere.” 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I want to congrat- 
ulate the magazine on its article in the 
March number entitled “Antagonizing Guides 
and Sportsmen—A Protest.” This effusion 
is the most deliciously ludicrous affair that 
I ever had the pleasure of reading. It is 
far and away funnier than anything that 
“Puck” or “Judge” ever published, and it 
ought to make “Life” sit up and take notice. 

It is almost impossible to consider it se- 


riously. But if one were to take it so, 
stronger corroboration of Lieutenant Whe- 


len’s article than this verbal dysentery of 
Mr. Levant Fred Brown’s could not be ob- 
tained. Disapproval from certain sources is 
far more flattering than the highest praise 
would be. I should like, with all due re 





spect, to take issue with the editorial com- 
ment that “both Mr. Brown and Lieutenaat 
Whelen are of the genuine stripe of Amer- 
ican sportsman.” There is a certain va- 
riety of alleged sportsmen known as “cheap 
sports,” “tin can sports.” Lieutenant Whe- 
len’s article was eminently calculated to stir 
this species up. And didn’t he, though? 


As for this Cook’s tourist sort of a per- 
son, who admits that he expects to be dry- 
nursed by his guides and in the same breath 
brags about the distances he has traveled, 
he does not say whether he rode in a baby 
carriage propelled by some long-suffering 
guide or not—about his magnanimity ani 
philanthropy, about his blood-curdling ad- 
ventures, his woodcraft and his heroism. | 
am not going to follow his example by call- 
ing names. The mud that he has thrown 
will recoil on his own head. Lieutenant 
Whelen needs no defense, and praise is su- 
perfluous. An officer and a gentleman, the 
greatest military rifle expert of to-day, aa 
artist with the sporting and target rifle as 
well as with the new Springfield and the 
Krag, a wilderness hunter of the type of 
Davy Crockett and Daniel Boone—the true 
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American type, now, unhappily, nearly ex- 
tinct—a clean strain, dead game thorough- 
bred from the crown of his Stetson to the 
soles of his moccasins. Gentlemen, here’s to 
Mr. Whelen! Vivat, crescat, floreat! 

Utica, N. Y. PASCAL DE ANGELIS. 


An Old-Timer on the Brown Attack. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I read with pleas- 
ure Lieutenant Whelen’s article on “The 
Sportsman and His Guide” in the February 
number of Outdoor Life, also the endorse- 
ment of this article by Mr. Hornaday, one 
of America’s greatest sportsmen and nat- 
uralists, in the March number. 

I am a timber cruiser by occupation, and 
often in my travels through the woods I run 
onto hunting parties and have seen the same 
conditions so ably described by Lieutenant 
Whelen. I killed my first deer in 1873 and 
do a little hunting even now. But, like the 
lieutenant, I don’t employ a guide, for I know 
as well as any guide where game abounds 
from being constantly in the woods. 

I suppose the object of having a guide 
by a party hunting in new territory is to 
show them where the game is, and not to 
make a pack-horse or slave of them, as a 
great many so-called sportsmen do. I have 
acted as guide myself, but draw the line on 
being a pack-horse. 

I was surprised on reading Mr. Brown’s 
unwarranted attack on Lieutenant Whelen 
in your March number, asking him to apolo- 
gize for having written the truth. 

Mr. Brown writes as if he was the “whole 
thing,” so to speak, and admits in a casual 
way that he had written a series of eighteen 
articles about chumming with mountains in 
in a recent issue of a magazine, and an 
“elaborate article about guides” which ap- 
peared in another magazine. Mr. Brown 
must be in a class by himself, judging from 
his recent article, which is as full of venom 
as a rattlesnake. I should hate to have his 
disposition, with my strength. 

Oh! Mr. Brown, Mr. Brown, you are 
down, down, down, in the estimation of the 
readers of Outdoor Life for your senseless 
and bitter attack upon Lieutenant Whelen. 

Manistee, Mich, GEORGE H. MOORE. 


P. S.—You may publish the above if you 
like, for I believe Mr. Brown needs a little 


roasting. I have read Outdoor Life for sev- 
eral years, periodically, and enjoy it very 
much. 

I was in Colorado when it was a terri- 
tory, and saw Indians with their war bon- 
nets on. G. H. M. 


Treats His Guide as a Companion. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—With lively inter- 
est I have followed the trend of discussion 
in Outdoor Life on the subject of the “Sports- 
man and the Relation to His Guide.” Pro- 
fessor Hornaday, Lieutenant Whelen and 
Mr. Brown have each developed interesting 
phases of the question, but all have over- 
looked emphasizing the essential fact that 
the relationship is subject to relative condi- 
tions. The guide in a strict sense is one 
who “leads or directs, especially in a strange 
land.” Boone, Kenton and Crockett were of 
the highest type and numerous contemptible 
half-breeds of the lowest. The guide of to- 
day and of the discussion at hand has a more 
restricted range. The calling is not so en- 
viable but that it may be an honorable one 
is within the guide’s making. 

Professor Hornaday, I’ll wager, has time 
and again done for himself all the duties he 
has ever required of his guide. Such dis- 
tinguished authors of hunting lore as Van 
Dyke and our first man, Mr. Roosevelt, and 
their English compatriots, Selous, Phillips- 
Wolley and Baillie-Grohman, have pitched 
their camp, cooked their meals, wrangled 
their horses and followed the trail with the 
readiness and clear judgment of the most 
expert licensed guide. Sportsmen of this 
class appreciate the sterling qualities of the 
guide and when thrown with him, develop 
his companionable qualities. The fact that 
he is a guide does not place him beneath 
them in their own estimation. 

F. C. Selous, when in the Rocky moun- 
tains ten years ago, preferred going out 
alone for his wapiti and mule deer and when 
Mr. Roosevelt sallied forth to get meat for 
camp on the Little Missouri, it never oc- 
curred to him to look for a guide. But at 
times both used guides and commended 
their skill when deserving. 

There is a class of sportsmen known in 
local parlance as “tourist,” “tenderfoot,” or 
“dude,” who regard a guide as a servant and 
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accept his camp-making, cooking and horse- 
wrangling as menial services, and beneath 
them. They are not keenly enough alive to 
the true qualities of a sportsman to recog- 
nize that all phases of camp life are accom- 
plishments not to be overlooked by the 
sportsman who is proud of his marksman- 
ship and his knowledge of the wilderness. 

When out alone with my guide I treat 
him more as a companion than as a hired 
man, and have gotten breakfast while he 
brought in the horses; chopped firewood 
while he skinned the heads; washed dishes 
while he packed the horses; slept under the 
same blanket with him and had the fire go- 
ing and the ice melted in the pot before 
arousing him in the morning. It was a part 
of my pleasure and recreation to divide these 
camp duties with guide. Besides, it gave 
us more time for hunting or enabled us to 
make longer drives from one game range to 
another. 

Most of outfits one meets nowadays have 
cooks and horse wranglers, as well as guides. 
The attendants have their own tent to sleep 
in and the guide is more or less a servant, 
like the other attendants, and does not have 
the opportunity to come in companionable 
contact with the sportsman, whose ambition 
is probably compassed with a desire to 
adorn his office walls with some first-class 
trophies, and his skill is probably confined 
to some degree of marksmanship probably 
acquired in shooting galleries or over the 
clay pigeon trap. 

I have a friend who makes it a rule not 
to allow the guide to have a gun under any 
circumstances. That is unnecessary severity 






















































































Editor Outdoor Life:—I am a pioneer of 
Montana, and as one who believes in honest 
and upright dealings among writers of nat- 
ural history, who maintain they have lived 
their entire lives among our wild animals of 
mountains and plains and who are filling 
valuable space in magazines which is ea- 
gerly devoured by boys and young students 
and which is in some cases erroneous, I am 
going to mention a few of the shortcomings 
of these writers as I remember them, I 
shall confine my remarks to the northwest- 
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POINTS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 





with the average guide. But the alleged 
sportsman who accepts heads from his 
guide’s hands or purchases them and palms 
them off as trophies of his own kill is con- 
temptible. 

Therefore there is no code of fixed rules 
for regulating the relations between’ the 
sportsman and his guide. It is a subject 
dependent on the arbitrary decision of the 
employer unless mutual agreement or cus- 
tom has established the relationship. Any 
selfish effort to change this by berating the 
sportsman or lauding the guide, or vice 
versa, is wasted. BRENT ALTSHELER. 

Louisville, Ky. 


From a Whelen Admirer. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am very much 
interested in the different articles written 
by Lieutenant Whelen, U. S. Army. I my- 
self have hunted and fished in nearly every 
state in this country and in some of the 
foreign countries, and have found a great 
number of such sportsmen as referred to by 
the lieutenant. His advice to them, properly 
taken, will surely make sportsmen out of 
them—of the right kind. 

Judging from the articles of Lieutenant 
Whelen I believe that he is a model army 
officer and not one of those fellows that 
needs a dozen enlisted men to wait on him 
after his tent is pitched. He does for him- 
self and looks after the needs of the men 
under him. Such officers we want in our 
army and navy and they make good com- 
panions on a hunting and fisning trip. 

T. E. C. VESPER, 
Engineer Sergeant, 2nd U. S. Inf. 
Tomah, Wis. 





ern part of America, where I have spent the 
greater part of my life. 

I will first refer to Scribner’s Magazine, 
October, 1906, containing an article by Er- 
nest Thompson Seton on the American bi- 
son. In the first place, if Mr. Thompson 
had been familiar with his subject he would 
not have had to dig up so many authorities 
on the question of the migration of Ameri- 
can bison, as anyone who has hunted bison 
knows they migrated. In the next place, on 
page 398, regarding the rutting season, he 
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tells of the bellowing of bulls that could be 
heard for miles, and which sounded like dis- 
tant thunder. This statement is one that I 
claim can not be substantiated by any liv- 
ing man who ever hunted on the plains. 
The bison does not bellow. Neither does the 
the cow, when protecting her young, as 
stated on page 394. Buffalo bulls do not 
select a cow and take them off alone as 
stated; neither did the bulls wander away 
from the herds alone in the days of the big 
gray wolf. 

Another statement which I wish to con- 
tradict is the one made by Mr. Hornaday, 
regarding the beaver. On page 82 he makes 
this assertion: “The tail is never used as 
a trowel in building dams, but only as a pro- 
peller in swimming.” Mr. Hornaday adver- 
tises his absolute unfamiliarity of the entire 
beaver family in the wild state when he 


makes this statement; also regarding the 
beaver being a nocturnal animal. Thirty- 
five years ago the beaver did much of their 
dam building in the daytime and could be 
seen almost any time except at the noon 
hour. I have seen from eighty to one hun- 
dred building their dam in the afternoon. 
Another false statement is made by the 
American Encyclopedia. It states that the 
grizzly bear rarely, if ever, hibernates, 
which is absolutely not true. The man who 
thinks he can learn the ways of wild ani- 
mals by frequenting caged animals in zodlog- 
ical gardens and barnyards will make a 
grand mistake. Of all the literature written 
to-day, natural history is the worst bungled 
of all, and people are beginning to want a 
lot of rot which has no value as regards the 
wild animal life. DR. W. A. ALLEN. 
Billings, Mont, 


THAT ELKS’ MEMORIAL. 


As announced in our last issue, a memo 
rial to the national order of the B. P. O. E., 
asking them to discourage their members in 
the wearing of elks’ tusks was introduced in 


the Wyoming Legislature by Representative 


S. N. Leek. When our last number went 
to press we were not able to tell whether or 
not this memorial had received the favor- 
able consideration of the Wyoming Assem- 
bly, but since then we have learned that 
it passed both Houses and therefore will go 
to the grand exalted ruler of the B. P. O. E., 


to be sent by him to all the subordinate 
lodges. The reading of this memoria! before 
all these lodges in the United States will, 
we believe, do more for the protection of eli 
life in this country than any act hereto 
fore accomplished. It will tell many of these 
men a story of elk destruction which they 
have never before heard; will bring home 
to them the need of discarding their elk 
tusk ornaments, in order that the value of 
these articles may fall so low that it will not 
pay poachers to traffic in them, 


DR. HORNADAY HONORED. 


At a banquet given by the Camp Fire 
Club of New York during February it was 
announced that the board of governors had 
decided that each year hereafter a gold 
medal shall be presented by the club to the 
man who during the year has rendered the 
most distinguished services in the fields in 
which the club is. specially interested. 
Those fields are the preservation of wild 
game and forests and the general promotion 
of the love of nature and outdoor life. 


By a unanimous vote of the board of gov- 
ernors, taken in the absence of one of its 
members, it was decided that the first gold 
medal of the club shall be awarded to Dr. 
William Temple Hornaday, on account of his 
book entitled “Camp Fires in the Canadian 
Rockies,” because of its value to the cause 
of game protection in general, but especially 
in Canada, and also on account of its great 
interest to sportsmen and all lovers of na- 
ture and life in the open. 


AGAINST A CLOSED BEAR SEASON. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have read so 
much the last year in regard to a closed sea- 


son on bear that I will have to say a word 
against it. I am strictly opposed to such 
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a closed season. Some will teil you that 
bear will not destroy stock to speak of. Now, 
there is where they are badly mistaken. I 
lived from 1883 until 1900 on the Arkansas 
river, between Salida and Canon City, Colo., 
which was a great place for bear at one 
time. I killed, I suppose, more bear than 
anyone else ever did in that part of the 
country (I think fourteen), and I know and 
can prove every word that I say, namely, 


that they were surely death and destruction 
to cattle in the spring and fall. 

I once. killed a small black bear that only 
dressed out 135 pounds, but which had killea 
a full grown cow. I know in one instance of 
a three-year-old steer being killed. We sup- 
posed that “Old Mose” did this work. The 
steer was thrown on a hillside which was 
very steep and never regained his feet 
again. R. H. WEAR. 

Meeker, Colo. 


EVADING LICENSE LAWS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—When a state or 
province enacts laws for the proper protec- 
tion of game within its confines, sportsmen 
will do well to observe the statutes to the 
letter. A certain crowd of eastern sports- 
men (7?) recently condescended to inflict 
their presence upon British Columbian soil 
and, notwithstanding that they are reputed 
to be men of wealth, deliberately and suc- 
cessfully evaded the payment of the non- 
resident license fees. 

These men entered Canadian territory 
via the Stikine river and as a result of their 


penurious and unsportsmanlike acts have 
jeopardized the chances of non-resident 
sportsmen for future sport in British Colum- 
bia. As for the culprits themselves, action 
will be taken which will render future visi- 
tations a hazardous undertaking on their 
part. The residents of the Northwest may 
be a trifle slow as compared with the resi- 
dents of the effete East, but they do not in- 
tend to have their rights trampled on by 
frenzied financiers and others who have no 
regard for the law. “FAIR PLAY.” 
Alameda, Cal. 


Insect—“Huh! You remind me of our doc-tor.” 


Bird—‘“How’s that?” 


Insect—“You have such an ungodly bigbill!” 








1 STILL 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Contrary to all the 
predictions, hopes*and desires of all of “the 
smart set,” I haven’t wrecked any arms, nor 
blown myself up, as, according to their 
ideas, I was bound to do. In the April, 1905, 
issue of Outdoor Life, at the end of my ar- 
ticle under the heading, “A Revolver for 
Game,” I declared my intention of “burning” 
a Colt’s New Service revolver, .44-40, at no 
very distant date. I also in that article re- 
marked: “While I have the most deadly 
load for a revolver in my .38 of any on earth, 
yet with the .44-40 I can load a cartridge of 
still greater killing power.” And I am writ- 
ing this article to inform all that I have got- 
ten that revolver and that I have done all 
the things to it and with it that I said I 
would—and considerable more than I in that 
article advised anyone else to do; for I am 
using a much more powerful and deadly load 
than I then recommended for the .44-40. 
I then advised a load that I knew to be a 
long way inside the capabilities of the arm, 
but, not having tested it at that time, I 
deemed it’ advisable to leave a wide margin 
between the load that I advised and the limit 
of safety; so that nobody, by following my 
advice, could get into trouble. 

The load that I am using is a trifle over 
five per cent. more powder force and a trifie 
over ten per cent. greater weight of bullet, 
than the load that I then advised. The load 
as I now have it developed is five-sixteenths 
of a dram of black powder in the bottom of 
shell (eight and one-half grains), the same 
measure of Bullseye smokeless (which 1s 
five grains by weight) on top, a .48-inch card- 
board wad on the powder, and a thin felt 
wad on that. The wads need to be consid- 
erably larger than the inside caliber of the 


shell, so they will not get jolted out of place 
by the recoil of the arm. A .50 caliber wad 
is all right, but, having the .48 wad cutter, I 
make it do for my .45-90 cartridge, also the 
.40-90. I use a 255-grain bullet with a sawed- 
off point .36 inch across and with a cross sec- 
tion of .4375 (although the cartridge has al- 
ways been called a .44, it is not, and never 
was a .44, as its diameter is only .424; but if 
there is an arm that such a sized bullet will 
fit, I have never learned of it). And to fit 
the revolver to take a cartridge with a bul- 
let of such size, i reamed out the front end 
of the cartridge chambers sufficient to allow 
the shells to expand enough to take this bul- 
let; for the bullet that the factory-loaded 
eartridge has is so small that it barely 
touches the lands if one is shoved into the 
barrel by hand; and I have never been con- 
vinced that any such “misfit” is the right 
way to have them. The cylinder was cham- 
bered for the Winchester, ’73 model, .44-40, 
and that cartridge has a slight bottle neck, 
so that reaming out that part of the cham- 
ber allows the shells to expand enough so 
they will take this .4375 bullet. The barrel 
should be throated for such a bullet as this; 
but I have no appliance for turning the bar- 
rel out of the frame without marring it, so 
I let it remain. 

This loading is slightly less powerful in 
proportion to the bore of the arm than my 
special loading for the .38-40; but the greater 
weight of this bullet, with its greater cross 
section and larger flat on its “business end,” 
makes it a much more paralyzing cartridge 
than the .38-40 “devil chaser.” Until I de- 
veloped this load and rebuilt the weapon 
to handle it, my .88 Special was boss of the 
road. but now that has to take a back seat 
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when compared with this, for it is like com- 
paring a modern battleship with an anti- 
quated gunboat: 

Before I got after the .38-40 and converted 
it from the evil of its ways, the Colt’s .45 
was my ideal, but my .38 Special caused the 
.45 to take second place, and now I have the 
.88 so far outclassed that it leaves the .45 
in third place. The slightly less powerful 
powder charge that this .44 loading has 
makes it better for the arm; for this loading 
doesn’t spring the cylinder enough to allow 
the shells to expand beyond their elastic 
limit; consequently they extract readily, 
whereas the .38 loading was a trifle too pow- 
erful for the strength (weakness) of the cyl- 
inder. 

The reasons that I chose the .44 revolver 
in place of the .45 are that the front end of 
the chambers in the cylinder can be reamed 
out sufficiently to allow the shell to expand 
to take a bullet that will fill the bore gas- 
tight without having to depend on the shock 
of the powder explosion to sufficiently upset 
it, so it will fill the bore. This enlargement 
of the chambers at their front ends doesn’t 
weaken the cylinder any, which can’t be 
done with the .45, for it has a straight shell. 
So the chamber would have to be enlarged 
its whole length in order to allow the shells 
to expand enough to take a bullet that will 


a, 


fit the bore; the cylinder is much too weak 
as it is. Another very plausible reason is 
that it is a matter of considerable conven- 
ience, also of economy, to have a rifle and 
revolver take the same kind of cartridge, and 
this .44 loading is more paralyzing than the 
Winchester .38-56, .38-55 or .40-60. So, for 
anything no larger or more tenacious of life 
than a deer, it is a very good cartridge for 
hunting, although it is far too powerful to 
be safely used in a ’73 model Winchester. 
The ’92 model] has nearly or quite as strong 
an action as the ’86 model, and it would re- 
quire. very little gunsmithing to fit a ’92 
model rifle to handle this transformed car- 
tridge. The rifle would need to be throated 
(and that is nothing but what should be done 
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to any and all rifles), and possibly the front 
end of the cartridge chamber enlarged a 
trifle so the shell could expand enough to 
take a bullet the size of this (.4375). Please 
take notice that I say “probably the car- 
tridge chamber will need to be enlarged a 
trifle.” I haven’t had a chance to try this 
special loading in the ’92 model, so possibly 
the chamber is large enough as it now is. 
These single-shot rifles of mine, the .45-90 
and .40-90, are large enough in the chamber 
so the shells expand plenty. The bullet for 
the .45 is .456, and my special bullet that I 
use with my powerful smokeless load is .461. 
The factory bullet for the .40-90 is .403, 
while in my special world-beating load, that 
I use in this rifle at a speed of 2,300 feet per 
second, the bullet is .408. Although there is 
not so great a difference in these as there is 
between .424 and .4375, yet if the chamber 
needs to be enlarged at its fore end in or- 
der to handle this loading, “the game is 
worth the candle;” i. e., the resulting bene- 
fit will well repay for having it done. This 
special loading will increase the efficiency 
of the arm fully a hundred per cent. 


Years ago I killed more than a hundred 
deer with bullets shaped like this, so I have 
had plenty of opportunity to observe their 
paralyzing effect. The tools that I use 
to produce this ammunition with I made by 
rebuilding a set of .38-40 reloading tools; 
so I had nobody to molest or make me 
afraid. On the other hand, I could proceed 
to “do things’ instead of quarreling for a 
year before I could get the work done as I 
wished it. 

When I attempted to get some special 
work done on arms or reloading tools, I have 
invariably found myself “up against it good 
and hard.” First, in place of paying any 
attention to my wants or desires, they try 
to compel me to exploit some of their ideas, 
which, if I did, would prevent me from ac- 
complishing the things that I am striving 
for. 

I am herewith sending you a blank car- 
tridge of this special loading and have hopes 
that you will publish a cut of the “devil 
chaser” and thereby greatly please me, and, 
I hope, a goodly number of others. If our 
military ordnance board would adopt this 
special transformed cartridge and have an 
arm constructed that it would fit, then they 
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would have a deadly weapon in place of 
their useless .38-18, which is deadly only in 
name. What particular brand of ‘“dis- 


reason” they used when such a revolver and 
cartridge as the new army .38-18-150 was 
adopted by the ordnance board has always 
been a mystery to me; and the useless thing 
(the bullet) has a round, slightly peaked 
point. If its ends were changed it would 


possess a little merit, but as it is—if their 
object was to produce the most useless arm 
imaginable, and the least deadly cartridge 
possible, why, they succeeded beyond their 
fondest desires. Their experience with the 
“dude’s plaything” in the Philippines jolted 
a little of the foolishness out of their sys- 
tems. W. A. LINKLETTER. 
Hoquiam, Wash. 


THE HAINES MODEL WILL NOT DOWN. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—To the average 
reader the discussion regarding the Haines 
model pistol is getting down to a focus. If 
we consider the matter as sportsmen, even 
if we are champions of the automatic, we 
must sit up and take notice. Here are a 
huncred practical gun cranks who absolutely 
agree not only on one point, but on a whole 
weapon. There is certainly more than talk 
to the matter. It is not a desire for some 
thing new, but something practical, and is 
there a better authority anywhere than these 
men who want the Haines model? 

It is remarkable the number of muzzle 
loaders that are being used to-day, and 
though they are thirty years old, they are 
giving satisfaction, loaded up any old way, 
no two chambers alike. They have a way of 
doing the work that will make the man who 
measures his powder to the tenth of a grain 
sit up and think. In a recent issue I noted 
the argument that the saw butt or hump in 
the stock was an ear-mark of the double ac- 
tion, intended as a lever for the muscles of 


the hand. Why did the S. & W. Russian S. 
A. grow this hump? If the argument is good 
we are led to the conclusion that this pistol 
is amorphous in form, double action in shape 
and single action in ability, withal supremely 
awkward for a small hand and out of bal- 
ance for a larger one. Is it to be wondered at 
that men still hang to the old muzzie-loader 
rather than adopt such a weapon? 

1 have seen nothing in these columus re 
garding the Mauser pistol carbine used as a 
pistol. From what I have tried it se2ms to 
be very strong medicine. There would have 
been different history if bad men had been 
armed with these things, instead of the Colt 
.45. Every time a bad man got drunk there 
would have been a massacre. The one I 
have used works very smoothly, is fairly ac- 
curate when one gets acquainted with it. On 
the other hand it is very expensive io shoot 
much and has more power than one expects 
from a pistol. Will someone who jaz tried 
them say how the Mauser and Luger com- 
pare? SMOKY POWDER. 


HUNTING SIGHTS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I wish to indorse 
Mr. Beckett’s suggestion in your February 
issue that the matter of sights for hunting 
rifles be taken up and discussed through 
Outdoor Life by some of your contributors. 
In your April number of 1905 I read a strong 
indorsement by Mr. Haines of the Sheard 
gold and copper bead front sight, and, as a 
result, I sent for and fitted my rifles with 
this sight. Up to that time I had never been 
able to find a front sight that was satisfac- 
tory under all conditions. The Sheard 
proved to be just what I had been wanting 
for years. If anyone who has not tried this 


sight thinks those who recommend it so 
highly may be prejudiced, just let him try 
one and the front sight question will be set- 
tled so far as he is concerned. 

As to rear sights, I have tried and dis- 
carded practically all of them for hunting 
purposes except the open flat top sporting 
rear, with elevator having a grooved thumb 
piece, which permits of quick elevation for a 
long shot. I have never been able to under- 
stand why manufacturers equip their rifles 
with high crotch sights, which so greatly 
obstruct the view of the object aimed at. | 
know several old hunters who, upon receiv- 
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ing new rifles fitted with regular factory 
sights, filed down the crotch sight until its 
top was flat before even trying the rifle. 
The folding leaf sight I consider of little 
practical use except for the purpose of align- 
ment of the other sights. If the leaf could 
be locked and rigidly held in upright posi- 
tion (and had a flat top) it might ve useful 
as an open sight, but as now constructed, I 
have found it more ornamental] than useful. 
My experience with the folding tang 
sight has been that, if carried down, it pre- 
vents a quick shot and, if carried up, either 
locked or held in position by a spring, it 
often catches on brush and becomes an ob- 
ject of more or less concern to the hunter in 


Editor Outdoor Life:—A few weeks be- 
fore the close of the last hunting season I 
happened upon a party of six on the eve of 
starting upon a deer hunt. Their stuff was 
pretty well all packed up and they were all 
very enthusiastic, but the sight of their guns 
was very depressing—to me at least. A 
.45-70 and a .45-90 Winchester, weighing, I 
suppose, about nine and one-half pounds 
apiece, a .30-40 and .38-72, model ’95, Win- 
chester, and a .303 Savage, all pretty heavy, 
and last of all a .25-35 Winchester carbine. 
Each seemed to have a very proper pride 
in his own particular “shooting iron,” with 
the exception of the unfortunate who laid 
claim to the carbine, and he explained to 
me, very apologetically, that he did not own 
a rifle himself and “it” was the only thing 
he had been able to borrow. He seemed 
afraid it wasn’t big enough, and one of the 
others chipped in with the consoling re 
mark that “it would do to kill blue grouse, 
at any rate.” 

I bade them good-bye and good luck and 
came away with the sincere, though un- 
spoken, hope that their sanguine expecta- 
tions would be sufficient to counterbalance 
the weight of their guns. Had they been go 
ing bear hunting, I could have found it in 
my heart to sympathize with the “carbine 
man,” but that they should think it neces- 
sary to take guns that will stop a grizzly to 
kill mule deer, seemed to me a very deplor- 
able thing indeed. Who would think of 
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a rough country. Anything that has a ten- 
dency to draw the hunter’s attention to his 
sights to see if they are in correct position 
creates a lack of confidence in his readiness 
to shoot, and for this reason I have discarded 
the tang peep and movable sights of every 
description for hunting. 

The receiver sight is too far from the 
eye for a peep sight, if quick action is re- 
quired. 

These sights are all right for hunting in 
the open, but for hunting in a rough, thickly 
wooded country I have found no combination 
of sights as satisfactory as the flat top 
sporting rear (half round notch) and 


Sheard’s front bead. G. MORLEY. 
Detroit, Mich. 


hunting quail with a 10-gauge, or catching 
brook trout with bass rod and tackle? 

It is always well to remember, also, that 
after your deer has been killed, bled and 
paunched, it is very often up to the hunter 
to drag him out through very rough and 
brushy country, often for a very consider- 
able distance, to a place accessible to a pack 
pony, and it is then that the heavy rifle 
(which, when slung, generally sticks out on 
each side of a chap and has that unhappy 
knack of hanging upon every conceivable 
obstacle) makes itself felt in an unmistak- 
able manner. I have not heard from any 
of that hunting party yet, but I think if 
there was any dragging out to be done, the 
“carbine man” must have had a long way 
the best of it. 

After considerable experience with the 
following rifles: .38-55 Marlin, .38-56 and 
.45-70 Winchester, black powder, .25-35, 
.30-30, .30-40 Winchester and .303 Savage, 
high power smokeless, I have come to the 
conclusion that any white tail, black tail or 
mule deer shot through the body with any of 
these rifles, using, of course, soft-point bul- 
lets with the high power guns, will not 
travel so far before dying but what the av- 
erage hunter can easily find him. But if only 
leg shot or just “scored” on the body, it 
does not matter which you used (or even a 
.33, .85 or .405), the chances of your getting 
him will be just the same. 

Also, as the majority of these deer are 
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killed at short range—from 100 yards to 200 
yards—I can not see why a .25-35 carbine is 
not good enough for the work, both as re 
gards accuracy and power, or even a gun 
with a shorter barrel and a pound or two 
less weight. In fact, I think the Luger car- 
bine (not pistol), which is short enough to 
be easily slung and weighs only a trifle 
over four pounds, should be both accurate 
and powerful enough for the average deer 
shooting, but I would prefer an American- 
made arm if only one of the big firms would 
evolve something along the same lines. 
And now a word of advice to beginners 
about following a deer with a badly wounded 
or broken leg. Don’t do so immediately, for 
though he may lie down to rest occasionally, 
he will be always on the alert and your 


chances of getting up to him will be pretty 
slim. On the other hand, if you just follow 
the trail carefully to a spot where you can 
easily pick it up again, say, next morning, 
your chances of eventually killing are 
greatly enhanced, for so soon as he is sure 
that the pursuit has stopped, he will lie down 
and during the night the leg will get so very 
sore and stiff that he will be loth to leave 
his bed in the morning, and even when he 
does so, will be unable to travel either far 
or fast and therefore you may come up with 
him more readily. Of course if there is any 
danger of a fall of snow during the night, 
which would obliterate the trail, this plan is 
not feasible, but I have known it to answer 
on a great many occasions. 
JOHN J. BECKETT. 
Grand Forks, B. C. 


METAL-PATCHED BULLETS AND AUTOMATIC RIFLES. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—For the last twelve 
years, and perhaps longer, violent and ac- 
rimonious discussions of the respective ad- 
vantages and demerits of certain types of 
rifles, or rather cartridges, have been car- 
ried On in the columns of all the magazines 
that devote space to firearms. At first, 
shooters were divided into two camps, the 
“small-bore cranks,” so-called, who favored 
the small-bore rifle using high power smoke- 
less powder and metal-patched bullets, and 
the “large-bore cranks,” who remained loyal 
to the large caliber rifle which threw lead 
bullets and burned soft coal. When the 
large caliber high power rifles and car- 
tridges, such as the .35 Special and .405 
W. C. F., were brought out, these camps 
split up more or less, and there is now no 
very distinct line of cleavage. 


There is, however, one exceedingly im- 
portant question which rifle men must de- 


cide. It has a far greater bearing on the 
future of the rifle and of rifie shooting than 
any other one thing, and in the discussion 
of the advantages of different makes of rifles 
and different types of mechanism it is alto- 
gether too generally lost sight of. Are 
American rifle men going to continue using 
the pernicious and utterly detestable metal- 
patched bullet, now that it has ceased to be 
a necessary evil? 


This infernal projectile was frankly ad- 
mitted, at the time of the introduction of 
smokeless rifle powder, to be a temporary 
makeshift to be used only until manufactur- 
ers understood the properties of the new 
explosives more thoroughly, and could 
evolve a respectable cast bullet to be used 
with it. The hunting public has pretty well 
forgotten this, and has come to regard the 
metal patch as absolutely necessary to a 
high power, or in fact any sort of a smoke 
less load. Some people even believe the as- 
sertions of the cartridge manufacturers that 
the metal-patched bullet has advantages of 
its own, 

There are individuals, however, who have 
always recognized the evils of the metal 
patch. I was delighted to see another ar- 
ticle by Mr. Linkletter in the February num- 
ber. His .40-90 “world-beater” load is, it 
seems to me, the greatest achievement in 
the firearms line of the past decade, with 
the Ideal gas check loads a close second. The 
Ideal loads are perhaps more practical for 
the average shooter, as they are easier to 
prepare and may be used in the ordinary 
factory barrel, but Mr. Linkletter gets much 
higher velocity and far greater energy. 
Moreover, Mr. Linkletter’s load was pro- 
duced first, and was evolved by an individ- 
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ual rifleman solely “for the good of the 
order.” 

There are some facts which seem to me 
to fit together pretty well and to point in 
one direction. Mr. Haines does not agree 
with me in this theory and there is no one 
for whose opinion I have greater respect 
than his, but here they are. There may be 
something in them and there may not. 

In the first place, ammunition manufac- 
turers are not anxious to have shooters re- 
load their cartridges. They prefer to have 
us buy them factory loaded. They advise us 
in their catalogues against reloading. They 
warn us against its great danger. Perhaps 
they are entirely disinterested in this. It is 
a maxim of the law that “corporations have 
no souls.” If the Winchester Repeating 
Arms Company has evolved a corporate soul 
—and it is certainly true that no corporation 
treats its consumers more fairly and more 
courteously than the Winchester company— 
this consideration for the lives and limbs 
of shooters would be evidence of it. But 
the millennium has not yet arrived, and I 
have my serious doubts, 

In the second place, if we do reload—and 
some of us do—they prefer to have us buy 
bullets of them rather than to have us cast 
them ourselves. We can cast lead or alloy 
bullets, but we can not cast the metal- 
patched affairs. They have a monopoly. 
And there is money in making metal-patched 
bullets—quite a lot of it. And ammunition 
makers are not in business for their health. 
Also, the metal-patched bullet does wear out 
rifle barrels very quickly. Of this there can 
be no question. I shall return to this subject 
later. The Winchester company makes both 
rifles and cartridges. The Savage company 
does so also. The Remington Arms Com- 
pany and the Union Metallic Cartridge Com- 
pany both belong to the Hartleys and are 
practically identical. Would a manufacturer 
prefer to sell one rifle to a hunter and have 
the arm last him all his life, or would he 
rather sell him a new barrel, or usually a 
new rifle—for when a barrel is worn out, 
the temptation to get an entirely new 
weapon is almost irresistible—every two or 
three years, or even oftener? If shooters 
got the impression firmly fixed in their 
minds that because of the effects of the only 
sort of bullet that could possibly be success- 
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fully used in it, a rifle was a short-lived, 
transitory affair that could not fairly be ex- 
pected to last much longer than a pair of 
shoes, would the manufacturers try very 
hard to enlighten them? 

The eagerness of the manufacturers in 
pushing the sale and encouraging the use 
of metal-patched bullets—not only loading 
all high power cartridges and practically all 
the low power smokeless ones intended for 
black powder arms with them, but also fur 
nishing cartridges loaded with metal-patched 
bullets and black powder—makes this look 
pretty plausible. It seems to me that the 
manufacturers have done and will do every- 
thing in their power to keep the metal patch 
in general use, and to discredit any better 
form of projectile, 

As to the life of a rifle barrel in which 
metal-patched bullets are used, it varies with 
the conditions of each particular case. The 
most extreme cases are the .30-45 model 1903 
Springfield, which can be ruined by the rapid 
firing of forty shots, and the .303 Savage 
when used exclusively with Savage ammuni- 
tion. Some time ago I was shown an ordé 
nary .303 Savage taken from stock from 
which a little over fifty-five hundred rounds 
of Savage factory cartridges with the fuil 
service soft-point load had been fired. The 
barrel showed traces of wear, but no falling 
off of accuracy could yet be detected. I have 
seen a .382 Winchester Special which had 
been fired less than seven hundred times 
and had been properly cared for, whose bar 
rel was in much worse condition. The ma 
terial of the rifle barrel and that of the 
metal patch, the respective diameters of the 
bullet and the barrel, the velocity of the load 
and to a slight extent the kind of powder 
all enter into the problem. But the life of 
any barrel when used with the metal paich 
is far too short, 

A rifle barrel has just as distinct individ- 
uality as a person. No two barrels, even 
though made by the same maker for the 
same cartridge, shoot exactly alike. It 
takes a good while for a shooter to become 
familiar with the idiosyncrasies of a partic 
ular barrel, and the longer he uses it the 
more thoroughly he learns its capabilities 
and peculiarities, and the better he can 
shoot it. When one is using the metal patch 
he never gets far enough to do the best pos- 
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sible work before his barrel is worn out and 
he has to start over again with a new one. 
If this could not be helped it would be bad 
enough, but it is totally unnecessary. 


Riflemen who have stuck to black pow- 
der have been repeatedly told by the small 
bore high-power enthusiasts that they are 
“out of date.” This, in and of itself, is a 
mighty poor argument. “An innovation is 
not always an improvement.” The man who 
buys a rifle simply for the reason that it is 
“the latest model” generally knows very lit- 
tle about firearms, and gets what knowl- 
edge (?) he possesses over the counter when 
he buys the gun. But now it is with the 
greatest satisfaction that we can tell the 
user of the metal patch that he is hopelessly 
behind the times, 

It is of the utmost importance that shoot- 
ers generally should realize both the evils of 
the metal patch and the fact that its use 
with high-power smokeless loads is no longer 
necessary. No matter how reluctant they 
may be, if the demand for factory loaded 
high-power cartridges with lubricated cast 
bullets is great enough, the manufacturers 
will supply them. A widespread stampede 
for Ideal reloading tools, moulds and copper 
gas checks will show the manufacturers a 
light and the pressure will compel them to 
put really modern, up-to-date ammunition on 
the market. 

I do not know enough about the .351 
model 1907 Winchester yet to say very much 
about high-power automatic rifles. The Reim- 
ington-Browning, when new, shoots very well 
when properly sighted, though I have no 
means of knowing at present what it would 
do at ranges of more than two hundred 
yards. I think that there is no question but 
that the .35 Remington-Browning is much 
the best cartridge ever adapted to an auto- 
matic. The barrel is locked spirally onto the 
breech bolt at the moment of discharge in 
practically the same way that the Savaze 
automatic pistol] is locked. A lock of this 
sort is very necessary in any sort of an au- 
tomatic arm, but it necessitates a sliding 
barrel, which is unfortunate. Yet it is diffi- 
cult to see how the breech mechanism of an 
automatic can ever be effectively locked in 
an arm with a fixed barrel. The “carom” 
action of the Luger and Colt pistols and the 
1905 Winchester, which has no lock and in 
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which the breech bolt is held up to the bar- 
re] at the moment of discharge merely by 
springs, is not really safe in any event, and 
certainly is not adapted to high-power car- 
tridges. The Remington-Browning has a 
fixed magazine and loads with a clip which 
is an advantage over the detachable maga- 
zine used on the Winchester, but the Win- 
chester may be reloaded with the action 
closed and a cartridge in the chamber ready 
for use, which is a very strong feature. One 
of the many very valuable suggestions made 
some time ago by Mr. Haines was that the 
perfect box magazine should not be detach- 
able, but should swing out to the side of 
the receiver to be loaded, as 
of hand-ejector revolvers do, and should be 
loaded by a clip, while the rifle’s action was 
closed, loaded and ready for use. Such a 
magazine would be better in every way than 
any that has appeared. 


the cylinder 


The very strongest point of the 1905 Win- 
chester—the 1907 has the same feature— 
is the loading sleeve in the fore end, by 
means of which the mechanism may be 
functioned by hand in case of a hang-up. 
The Remington is operated by means of a 
bolt handle on the right side of the breech 
bolt, in very much the same way that the 
Lee Straight Pull used to be, and is not 
nearly so quick, handy, or easy to operate. 
Both rifles are short, balanced like shotguns, 
and furnished with shotgun stocks and rub- 
ber butt plates. Neither Lieutenant Whelen 
or Mr. Haines like the way they handle, but 
I must confess that I do. They seem to me 
to be beautifully adapted to snap shooting 
and short range hunting work. 

I can not see how an automatic rifle of- 
fers any real advantage over the lever or 
the sliding fore-arm, hand-functioned re- 
peater anyway. The atuomatic rifle is al- 
ready far better than the automatic pistol 
ever can be, but I do not think that {t has 
yet reached a point where its capabilities 
can fairly be judged. As I have tried to 
show, all the necessary qualities of an ap- 
proximately perfect automatic arm are pos- 
sessed by either the Winchester or the Rem- 
ington. The difficulty, and it seems almost 
insuperable because of the difference of the 
systems, lies in incorporating all the strong 
points of both these weapons into one arm. 

That arm should have the fixed barrel 
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apd the “operating sieeve” in the fore-end 
4ike'the Winchester:: but should use the long 
Remington cartrid etind the breech bolt 
should be firmly and .substantially locked 
to the barrel at the -mimeht of discharge. 
This locking must be.attual. There are va- 


rious autématic8 on the market with “locks” 


which do not really lock at all. One of these 


*-»a foreign arm—has a “lock” which is re- 


teased by pulling the trigger, so that at the 
‘attual moment of discharge the arm is not 


* Jocked in any way, and the action, in spite 


of the “lock,” is really of the carom type. 
The tremendous mechanical difficulty of de- 
vising an efficient lock is an action where 
the barrel is fixed and the action is to be 
operated by the breech pressure of the car- 
tridge is obvious. Yet the disadvantages of 
a sliding barrel are so great, affecting, as 
they do, durability, reliability and accuracy, 
that the automatic rifle can never compare 
favorably with the hand-functioned repeater 
until the necessity for its use is obviated. 
The greatest advantage of the automatic, 
either pistol or rifle, 1s not the rapidity with 
which it can be fired, but the rapidity with 
which its magazine may be reloaded. And 
a revolver or a hand-functioned box maga- 
zine rifle, if adapted to use clips, may be re- 
loaded just as quickly. The Remington-Lee 
and the .22 Savage are the only hand-func- 
tioned American sporting rifies that are fur- 
nished with these real improvements. Just 
one more word on the automatic question. 
Is it not a very great mistake to make auto- 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have been 
greatly interested in the controversy regard- 
ing the proposed new model single-action re- 
volver as illustrated in your magazine by 
Mr. Haines. I have written the Colt people 
several] times regarding such a model but 
have been informed they had other models 
under construction and did not think there 
would be enough demand for the proposed 
model. In this they are certainly mistaken 
as the model proposed would give us the 
swing-out cylinder, correct hang, balance and 
weight, grip and hammer perfectly in accord 
with the old single-action Colt. 

There is one point I do not agree on with 





REVOLVERS, AUTOMATICS AND HOLSTERS. 
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matics hammerless? Irrespective of looks 
and convenience—and lots of us prefer a 
hammer on those grounds, too—the main- 
spring of an automatic is subjected to strains 
far greater than those on the mainspring of 
a hand-functioned arm. While the adjust- 
ment of an automatic rifle need not be as 
delicate as that of the pistol, because of the 
more powerful cartridge and larger, stronger 
and heavier moving parts and springs, none 
the less it is important and miss-fires on the 
one hand and rapid crystallization of the 
mainspring on the other are much more lia- 
ble to occur when the mainspring is kept at 
high tension by carrying the arm cocked 
with the safety on. 


I had not intended to say so much about 
the automatic rifle. Compared to the metal- 
patched bullet, it is really of no importance 
whatever. It may in time become better 
than the hand-functioned repeater, but the 
distinction must always be slight. It may 
sometime be as much better than the lever 
action repeater as that arm is better than 
the bolt action. But when you get an arm 
as perfect as our hand-functioned repeaters 
are to-day, or as they are easily capable of 
being made, any possible improvement must 
be so slight that it can hardly be detected. 
The true test is not to read comparisons of 
them in print, but to use the guns alongside 
each other and to judge them by the results. 
Features which seem very important on pa- 
per and in catalogues are often mighty in- 
significant in the field. P. DE ANGELIS. 








many of the writers and that is the front 
lock as is now supplied on the Smith & Wes- 
son Military model. While it certainly per- 
forms the function for which it was in- 
tended, still it is my idea it is very likely to 
cause trouble by gumming up or by sand or 
dirt getting in and stopping its action. I! 
carried one of the new Military models, cal- 
iber .32-20, 6%-inch barrel with square butt, 
and while it certainly was finished in all its 
details very nicely, this little forward lock 
got dirt in it and I had a very hard time 
in getting the cylinder to swing out. 

The use I gave the revolver was no 
harder, if as hard, as that to which it would 
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cS 
be subjected when used an‘: horseback in a 
dusty country. One day I éould not get it 
opened up and carried it back to camp, 
where I had a good deal. of trouble before I 
got the dirt out and the revolver in working 
order. 

By the way, how many*of your readers 
have tried the .32-20 with regular rifle car- 
tridges, soft nose metal patch in their re- 
volvers? I have used five different .32-20 
revolvers, but have gone back on them when 
using smokeless powder and metal patched. 
The penetration was no good, while with 
black powder it is all right. At the present 
time I am using a Colt single-action Army 
revolver, 5%4-inch barrel, caliber .44, Russian 
cartridge, and find it as accurate as anyone 
could ask for. The weight and rod exten- 


, 


sion are against it, however, but the grip is 
there, and whether in daylight or dark, you 
can shoot them with fair accuracy, which is 
not so true of the other models with differ- 
ent shape grips. 

Let Colts or Smith.& Wesson make the 
new model revolver in-any caliber from .32-20 
to .45 and in this city I will guarantee the 
sale of six. 

I would like to hear from someone who 
has used the .45 caliber Colt Automatic and 
carried it in a shoulder scabbard. I use the 
regular folded cartridge belt and heavy hol- 
ster as made by the Gallup Saddlery Corn- 
pany of Pueblo, Colo., which I have found a 
very good combination. A cheap holster and 
belt are a mistake and an abomination. 

Green Bay, Wis. A. G. HOLMES. 


A QUERY ON THE MAUSER ANSWERED. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—As I have been 
reading Outdoor Life for some time, both in 
the States and in Canada, and prefer it to 
all other magazines on account of the val- 
uable discussion in regard to pistols and 
rifles, I beg if you can through your maga- 
zine enlighten me about the “Sporting Mau- 
ser,” as made by Waffenfabrik Mauser. 

I am not a dealer in guns nor am I con- 
nected with the trade; neither do I make 
this inquiry to boost this gun, as I have 
never handled one, but purely to find out 
what this gun is capable of doing for long 
range big game purposes. 

New York, N. Y. M. J. THOMA. 

Never having used this rifle ourselves, 
but knowing a sportsman who has, we re- 
ferred the above inquiry to Mr. P. T. Streit of 
St. Paul, Minn., who replied as follows: 


The Waffenfabrik Mauser sporting rifles 
have the same style of lock magazine and ac- 
tion used in the model 1898 German army 
model ifle, "with some new improvements 
added, 8uch.as a lock plate for protection 
against the back action of gases, a self- 
cocking device and some minor changes on 
lock and breech bolt. As a military rifle 
the Mauser is certainly the most popular 
arm made and is introduced into more differ- 
ent armies than any other known rifle sys- 
tem, it being very simple and strong. The 


sporting arm of this model is made in va- 
rious calibers by the great Mauser factory 
at Oberndorf, Germany—6% mm., 7 mm., 
and 8 mm. The 8 mm. is the best known 
cartridge of the three mentioned, it being 
the most satisfactory cartridge for lorg 
range, large game hunting, owing to its high 
ballistic qualities. The point blank range is 
given as about 300 yards and the muzzie 
velocity at about 2,000 feet per second. Its 
light weight of 6% pounds is in its favor 
when it comes to hunting in mountainous 
regions, where travel is slow and difficult. 
This arm is also manufactured in the light 
weight carbine style weighing but six 
pounds. The 8 mm. cartridge is a very pow- 
erful and at the same time a very accurate 
cartridge. The penetration with steel-jack- 
eted bullets is given as being fifty-two inches 
in wood. The soft-nosed bullet gives tre- 
mendous shock and has been used success- 
fully by big game hunters and explorers in 
nearly every part of the globe. The car- 
tridge is loaded with thirty-nine grains of 
high pressure powder and a 236-grain bullet. 
Anyone who wishes to hunt large game and 
fancies a bolt-action rifle can not obtain a 
better and a more reliable arm than the 
Waffenfabrik Mauser sporting model 8 mm. 
rifle. This factory has produced hundreds of 
thousands of military rifles, under contract 
for various governments, and the mechanics 
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employed there have become very proficient 
owing to their long experience in rifle mak- 
ing. In the large arms factories of Europe 
the Mauser bolt-action is generally used for 
experimenting with new powders and new 
cartridges, owing to its great safety and 
strength. This rifle is provided with a fine 








Editor Outdoor Life:—My brother sports- 
men, I want to say a good word for the new 
Luger pistol. What I mean by the new Lu- 
ger is the one that has the new extractor 
spring and also using a coil spring for the 
recoil spring instead of a flat leaf sprinz. 
These two changes make this a perfect 
working pistol. The pistol] that I had before 
this one would not reload every time and the 


Editor Outdoor Life:—With your permis- 
sion I would like to say a few words in re- 
gard to shotguns, also ask a few questions. 
I notice that the Lefever people claim a pat- 
tern of 75 per cent., in a 30-inch circle, at 
forty yards, using 1%-ounce No. 8 shot in 
12-gauge gun, full choke, while the L. C. 
Smith people claim 70 per cent. under same 
conditions, using 1%-ounce No. 7% shot. 
Now, what is the trouble? Can’t the Smith 
people bore a gun as full choked as the Le- 
fever, or is the Lefever choked so much that 
there is a possibility of there being poor 
penetration and uneven pattern? We ail 
know the Smith is a good gun and the Le- 
fever also, but to the man who wanted a full 
choked gun, all the choke he could get, he 
undoubtedly would choose the 75 per cent. 
pattern in preference to the 70 per cent. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In regard to the 
most desirable ammunition to be used in the 
killing of big game we get a little weary of 
the would-be wise man who forces his name 
into print and talks about the modern fire- 
arms as “dude” weapons. There are au- 
thorities on all subjects, and in the field of 
big game rifles we cannot accept the fogy- 
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THE NEW LUGER PISTOL. 


WOULD LIKE TO HEAR FROM THE “CRACKS.” 









BIG GAME GUNS. 


set of sights. The rear sight is graduated 
to 500 yards or longer range and the front 
sight consists of a silver bead with a long 
shaded inclined base. The barrel is twenty- 
four inches long. The stock has pistol grip 
and the rifle is well balanced. 


P. T. STREIT. 


whole trouble was caused by the extractor 
failing to pul] the fired shell. A light oil 
should be used on the Luger and plenty of 
it. I consider the Luger a great arm both 
for accuracy and penetration. I would rec- 
ommend the foreign cartridge, although I! 
have used both the Winchester and U. M. ¢C. 


without trouble. GEORGE SHULL. 
Afton, Iowa. 





As to the construction of the two guns, I 
like the Smith the better and it is said they 
have the best single trigger in America, And 
it is undoubtedly true, as the Smith gun 
was awarded the gold medal at the Lewis & 
Clark Exposition, which speaks very highly 
for the Hunter Arms Company. 

I wish such crack shots as W. R. Crosby, 
Fred Gilbert, H. McMurchy and others would 
express their views on the perfect gun fur 
trap-shooting and field and give us inexpe- 
rienced ones a few pointers on selecting a 
gun. Can they not be induced to favor us 
through the columns of this magazine? 

I would like to have someone who has 
used the crown steel barrels on the L. C. 
Smith No. 2 gun give me their opinion of 
them, and the gun in general, as I am think- 


ing of buying one. E. E. DEWHURST. 
Elyria, Ohio. 





ism of the old user of black powder as havy- 
ing anything to say in the matter. Those 
who are intelligent and progressive try out 


the new and compare with the old and then 
choose. 


It is a pleasure to read such an article as 
appeared in the last issue of Outdoor Life, 
on the Savage rifle, by Lieut. Townsend 
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Whelen. It bears all of the earmarks of an 
authority. Users of the Savage arms should 
take the advice offered about the use of Sav- 
age ammunition in Savage rifies. With a 
cartridge made for the Savage rifle .303, a 
bullet of 180 grains weight, and velocity of 
1,840 feet per second, this rifle is really, in 
striking force, in the same class with the 
.30-30, which may not be bad, but it is an 
injustice to the rifle. With the cartridge 
made by the Winchester people for the 
Savage .303 rifle the striking power, in foot- 
pounds, is 1,350, while the Savage ammuni- 
tion will give over 1,700 foot-pounds. As a 
matter of fact one of the best big-game rifles 
ever made is the .83 Winchester, Model 1886. 
This arm throws a 200-grain bullet at 2,000 
feet velocity, and has a striking force of 
1,775 foot-pounds—a pleasant load to shoot 
and good enough for a grizzly. Taken all- 
around, this seems to be about the ideal car- 
tridge. The new .35 Remington self-loading 
or automatic rifle has just this load, 200 


grains, 2,000 feet; you cannot better it for a 
big-game gun. The Remington rifle has this 
in its favor: The automatic device lessens 
the recoil and is very easily and quickly 
loaded, and seems to shoot as accurately as 
any of them. I was so fortunate as to get 
one of them for a Christmas present, but 
have used it only at target so far. 

The .30-30 has been, and is, the most 
popular, and widely used rifle ever made; 
and it deserves its popularity, with its 1,449 
foot-pounds. The new high-power Winches- 
ter self-loading rifle is in the same class, as 
well as the .32 Special, and .38-55 H. V. and 
others; but there seems to be every evidence 
that the future big-game gun will throw ths 
said 200-grain bullet 2,000 feet per second, 
and that of such arms the Remington .35 will 
lead, with the Savage .303 and Winchester 
.33 holding their own with those who stick 
to the lever action. 

WM. M. ROBERTSON, M.D. 

Warren, Pa, 


COMMENTS FROM THE BIG GAME MEN. 


We have received so many letters of com- 
mendation on the table of big game hunters 
and their favorite guns, published last 
month that we believe some short ex- 
tracts from letters received from a few of 
them may be interesting and therefore we 
append them: 


I use a .236 caliber Lee Straight Pull, with 
full-patch for deer; for larger game, the soft- 
nose bullet. The shocking power of this 
arm is very great and the trajectory is flatter 
than that of any other arm of like weight. 
The objection I have to the rifle is the ac- 
tion. R. CLARKE FISK. 

I use the Lee Straight Pull .236 caliber, 
on all big game hunting, except on special 
bear hunts with dogs ina vicinity where 
silver-tip are known to range. There I use 
my .405 Winchester. W. H. PIGG. 

My favorite big game rifle was a .40-70 
’°86 Model Winchester. This cartridge has 
Seventy grains black powder and 330 
grains pure lead bullet—a very accurate, 
hard-killing cartridge without the kick of tae 
larger ones. It shoots hard enough to kill 
any American game, but is out of date now. 
I would choose a .33 caliber Winchester, ’86 
model if I had use for a big game gun 
now. A. G. WALLIHAN. 


My friend, Robt. A. Kane, Bob Graham 
and I all use the ’95 model Winchester. 30 
rimless. This cartridge is commonly known 
as the .30-45-220, or the .30 rimless. It is 
surely a “reacher,” and extremely accurate. 
I formerly used the .30-30 exclusively and 
swore by it, but this new caliber fills the 
bill now to my entire satisfaction. 

A. W. LOWDERMILK. 

I use a .38-55 black powder single shot 
Ballard rifle, made by the Marlin Arms Co. 
It ig somewhat out of date, but would not 
exchange for any of the high power smoke 
less powder guns I have seen yet. The 
younger element of hunters here use .30-30 
mostly for game, but the old timers still 
swear by their old .40-70 and .45-90 Win- 
chesters, and they are the ones that get the 
game. W. E. BEDELL. 


Before the advent of smokeless powder I 
used a Winchester .38-55, model of ’86, and 
still use it for white and black tail deer. it 


has no superior. For larger game I bought 
and still use a .30-30 Winchester and have 
never seen any need for changing it. Will 
say, however, that I am very partial to the 
38-55. Cc. S. MOODY, M.D. 


I have owned and shot ali the different 
models and calibers made by the Marlin, the 
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Winchester, and the Savage companyies..; I 
used last fall the Winchester model 1886 
rifle, caliber .83, and can say unhesitatingly 
it is the king of them all up to date. I am 
going to try out the new 1907 Winchester 
self-loading, caliker .351, but do not think it 
will be the equal of the .33. GEO. HALL. 

During two trips into the Canadian 
Northwest, I used a Daly three-barre] gun. 
The rifle was a .38-55 and I found it accurate 
and effective. I killed four black bears, nine 
sheep, five goats and five deer with it. In 
Alaska I used a Savage .303, killing two 
brown bears, one moose and one sheep. If I 
go to Alaska after bears again this year I 
shall try a Mannlicher 8 mm., but not be- 
cause the Savage is unsatisfactory. 

J. ALDEN LORING. 

I will use from this time on a Remington 
auto-loading .35 caliber rifle, as I think it 
leads all others for big game. I used a 
Winchester .35 for some time. 

STEVE ELKINS. 


HUNTING 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I notice an arti- 
cle in your February number from a gentle- 
man who is anxious for some information in 
regard to sights. While I am not an expert 
on the question, I have tried a few of the 
different sights on the market and the best 
thing that I have found is the Marble Im- 
proved Front Sight and Special Base rear 
sight. The front sight is a gold bead sup- 
ported on a thin ring. It has no stem and 
when sighting has the appearance of having 
no support and the shooter can see under 
his sight as well as over it. The rear sight 
has a long base and sets on the shoulder of 
the stock, leaving the tang free from any 
obstruction, and being closer to the eye, 
makes shooting much easier. I have given 
these sights a thorough trial and consider 


I use for large bear, moose, walrus and 
in some cases elk and caribou, the .45-90 
Winchester. For black bear, sheep, goats, 
deer, etc., the .38-55 Marlin, using low-power 
smokeless powder. J. D. FIGGINS. 

My choice of rifles to-day is the Savage 
.303. I have found that it strikes hard, has 
no kick coming, is very accurate, doesn’t 
jam, and is a mighty nice rifle to carry in 
bad places. I have used five other kinds of 
rifles in big-game shooting. 

W. T. HORNADAY. 

I have used a .30-40 Winchester for ten 
years and I find it all right if you hold it on 
the right spot. I have no trouble in getting 
elk and grizzly bear with this gun. My soa 
went out last fall and killed two elk with 
two shots, so you can judge for yourself. 

JOHN B. GOFF. 

I can recommend any make of .30-40 rifle 
for elk or other kinds of big game. It is 
hard to beat. Next in order ig the 9 mm. 
Manniicher or Mauser. They are both fine, 
and do deadly work. JAS. McLAUGHLIN. 


SIGHTS. 


them the best on the market. I do not use 
a rifle with much recoil but with such a 
rifle this sight being so close to the eye, 
might strike the face. Another advantage 
of the Marble sights are their flexibility— 
they return to position if pushed either for- 
ward or backward. As to revolver sights, I 
think the Partridge sights are about the 
best. 

I am a very interested reader of the 
Arms and Ammunition department of your 
magazine and have gotten much valuable 
information therefrom. At present I am 
very much interested in the Haines Model 
revolver and trust it will not be long before 
we have this arm. You can put me down 
for one just as soon as they can be obtained. 

Jackson, Miss. G. T. SMITH. 


SOME ENGLISH LOADS CRITICISED. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—If you should s2e 
a few of the many letters that I receive from 


gun men through my letters in Outdoor 
Life, who inquire for further information in 


regard to rebuilding arms, and properly fit- 


ting ammunition to them, it would astonish 
you. They come from not only the several 
states, but from the other side of the earth. 
I have one very interesting correspondent in 
India. He lately sent me a descriptive cata- 
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logue of A. Hollis & Son, of London, which 
contains the full-size pictures of the large- 
game cartridges of England, and their 
charge of Cordite, and weight of bullet— 
also energy and trajectory—a part of which 
I previously knew. But I didn’t know the 
length of any of the shells. Lately they 
have developed a much more powerful load 
for the .577 bore; so much so that with a 
760-grain bullet it has greater energy than 
the .60 caliber, with its 900-grain bullet. The 
.577 has 6,990 foot-pounds energy, while the 
.60 caliber has 6,831; but the .60 bore is 
more paralyzing than the .577, for the .60 
caliber bullet has a more paralyzing shape to 
its “business end” than the other. Stiil 
neithe of them are anywhere near as par- 
alyzing as they should be for their energy 
and cross-section, for they also have failed 
to learn that a bullet for such game as 
those cartridges were designed for should be 
flat at its front end and at least 4-5 inches 
diameter at that. 

My latest loading for the .40-90, with its 
450-grain bullet, with its 2,200 feet speed a 
second, has their .45 caliber 70-grain Cor- 
dite 480-grain bullet, 344-inch straight shell 
almost equaled for energy; and, on account 
of my “sawed off” point (though smaller 
cross-section) my loading outclasses theirs, 
as a killer of such animals as tigers, leop- 
ards, lions or grizzlies. 

W. A. LINKLETTER. 

Hoquiam, Wash. 


NOTICE. 


We regret to state that after this num- 
ber of Outdoor Life no more contributions 
relative to the proposed Haines model sin- 
gle-action swing-out cylinder revolver will 
be solicited. While communications of a 
controversial nature shall not be solicited, 
yet we do not intend to exclude from our 


columns letters on the proposed Haines or 
any other model of shooting arm when such 
letters are of an instructive nature. Our 
readers have shown to the manufacturers 
the strongest test possible of their desire 
for this gun, but neither the Colt nor the 
Smith & Wesson companies are at present 
disposed to place such an arm on the mar- 
ket, so further controversies on the subject 
is but a waste of time and space. What 
these manufacturers will do in the future 
regarding this arm can only be conjectured. 
We hope they will look more favorably on 
the proposition than they have in the past. 

In this connection it would be an injus- 
tice to end this note without thanking some 
of the most ardent enthusiasts of ithe 
weapon for their loyal support to the cause, 
and for their never-failing loyalty to what 
they considered a movement for the better- 
ment of sport and sportsmen’s arms. Among 
these may be mentioned Ashley A. Haines, 
A. W. Lowdermilk, R. A. Kane, Pascal de 
Angelis, Lieut Townsend Whelen and oth- 
ers. 





The Evans (Colo.) Gun Club gave a shoot 
on February 17th which was attended by 
some of the Denver shooters. The scores 


were: C. E. Younkman, 240-250; C. E. 
Shaw, 232-250; F. Brenham, 208-250; M. 
O’Grady, 71-150; M. Parks, 31-75; E. H. Lu- 
cas, 38-75; J. Hume, 98-125; Ed Ling, 58-75; 
H, C. Baker, 40-75; E. Nelson, 3-25; W. M. 
Bowman, 220-250. 





In the Canon City (Colo.) shoot on Feb- 
ruary 22d M. F, Thomas won the grand prize, 
a silver cup, in the rifle shoot, 200 yards, off 
hand, German ring target. In the shotgun 
event Frank Payne killed twenty birds out 
of twenty-five, winning first prize. There 
was a good attendance from points in the 
Arkansas valley. 





WILDERNESS RESERVES. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am here natu- 
rally only considering nature-lovers and 
lovers of the natural sports, but these, as 
well as ali other Americans, are extremely 
optimistic, and this very fact will most likely 
be the chief factor in preventing or delay- 
ing the establishment of 
serves,” 


“wilderness re- 
which are the only means of keep- 
ing conditions from becoming in America 
as they are in Europe at present, and this 
would certainly be a most miserable fate 
for American nature and wild life. And, be- 


sides, we know that the freedom and great- 
ness of American nature is a chief factor in 


making and keeping Americans a happy and 
healthful people. We also know what the 
result of the removal of the same would be, 
a sad result indeed, for without health and 
happiness every nation is but a miserable 
one. Of course we cannot expect, and in fact 
should not expect everybody to be a hunter, 
but certainly everybody to a greater or 
smaller extent, is a nature-lover, and this 
certainly is impossible if the nature to be 
loved no longer exists. Theretore, Ameri- 
cans should begin to preserve nature while 
they still have it, and not follow the sad 
but easiest route which most all other na- 
tions have in this respect taken. 

Let us look at Europe—France, for in- 
stance. Real nature is no longer to be found, 
and as to its animal life, the saying, “La 
chasse se meurt” is even a thing of the past, 
for the chase is practically dead. Let us 
look at Germany. Hunting no longer exists 
there. It is true they call it hunting, but it 
certainly is only a form of shooting. In 
fact it is something like pigeon shooting on 
a large scale. Pigeon shooting and the like 
may of course be all right in their places, 


but it is certainly not what we understand 
the term hunting to mean. But not even 
this form of shooting is to be enjoyed by 
many—in fact only a very few are able to 
do so, and we know who they are. This 
condition is, I believe, no better, and may 
be worse, than that of France. Thus, we 
may, in its turn, inspect nearly every coun- 
try, and we will find that tne conditions in 
all of them are more or less similar to one 
of the foregoing examples. Not only are 
the natural sports entirely out of the ques- 
tion for all but a very few in these coun- 
tries, but the nature-lover also fares little 
better. The large estates are all in private 
hands, and whatever little territory there is 
outside of them, is in such a condition as 
to make the love of the same impossible, 
for it is all artificial. The trees, for in- 
stance, are planted in perfectly straight 
rows, and the signs, fences and warnings, 
etc., need your attention at all times, and 
unhappy is he who does step off of the road, 
or commits any other similar offense. Such 
is more or less the condition everywhere, 
and that the people no longer love this 
nature, and instead seek other generally 
very undesirable means of enjoyment, is bui 
to be expected. 

Now the question arises, is it possible 
that this is also the sad destination of na- 
ture and wild-life in the United States? 

We will immediately receive numerous 
answers which seemingly prove the oppo- 
site. One might say, there are no sover- 
eigns and nobles in the United States. 
The United States is too large a country 
for conditions to become such. But the 
United States can and will have the same 
fate unless something is done in time to 
prevent the same, Has this country not 
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men who through their enormous wealth 
can in this matter at least take the place 
of sovereigns and nobles? And as to the 
size of the United States being any guard 
against these pitiable conditions, have we 
not in this respect hundreds of kings and 
thousands of nobles? Can and will these 
all not have private reserves? They are 
already beginning to do so, and in fact if 


proper steps and precautions are taken in 

time, these reserves can only have good 

results, instead of dangerous ones. 
Naturally the only thing which will and 

can protect any country from a bad fate in 

this direction is the establishment of a suf- 

ficient amount of “wilderness reserves.” 

ALBERT WEINHAGEN. 

Dresden, Germany. 


A LETTER, 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I note in your De- 
cember number an article stating you had 
received a letter from Mr. W. T. Hornaday, 
director of the New York Zodlogical Park, 
stating he had received a letter from me 
offering to take parties to where they could 
kill wild buffalo. 

Now, if that gentleman had written me, 
wishing information regarding buffalo, and 
wished to make a hunt for them, I would 
have gladly given him the exact conditions 
and habits of these buffalos, as well as their 
location; and if he made the hunt, he would 
have found these buffalos not only hard to 
get within easy range of, but on the fight 
when cornered. But I wish to state that 
Mr. Hornaday never received a letter from 
me. I never heard of the gentleman. If you 
have his letter, as a special favor, send it 
to me. I do not mind having my name ap- 
pear in the sporting magazines, but not in 
a false light. I am trying to get out a first- 
class hunting booklet and can prove by my 
customers that I mislead no one. [ try not 
to mix up with other people’s business, and 
wish to make friends with every true sports- 
man, and I do not ask for anything better 
to advertise me than to have my letters 
published. 

You wrote me the 29th of October last, 
asking information about these buffalos. I 


WORMS 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I note in the Feb- 
ruary number of your Magazine a communi- 
cation from George W. Haulenbeck in re- 
gard to the finding of worms in quail. Now 
I was born and raised in central north IIli- 
nois and have been an out-door man all my 
life. It is not uncommon to find in prairie 


answered by return mail the 7th of Novem- 
ber, stating facts, but for some reason or 
other you made no mention of it in your De- 
cember number. I understand your motive 
is to keep in touch with the game and see 
there is no unlawful hunting, and to give 
information where good hunting can be 
found, and I heartily agree with you, and you 
should give detail facts where there is an 
issue. 

But what interests me most now is Mr. 
Hornaday. I would like to have him pro- 
duce the letter he got from me or to state 
he was mistaken, as there has never been 
any correspondence between Mr. Hornaday 
and me, B. D. SHEFFIELD. 

Moran, Wyo. 


In Mr. Hornaday’s letter to us we find, on 
looking up our files, he stated that he had 
received a folder from Mr. Sheffield. In our 
article in the December number, through an 
error, we said that Mr. Hornaday stated that 
he had received a “letter.” That is all that 
it seems Mr. Sheffield objects to. A letter 
and a folder practically amount to the same 
thing as far as representations to sportsmen 
go, aS any firm or individual will stick to 
its printed offers the same as it would to 
those that are written.—Editor. 


IN BIRDS AND FISH. 


chickens, when young, the type of worm 
which Mr. Haulenbeck hag referred to. I 
have also found them in ducks. They aver- 
age in length from one to six inches. They 
are not in the entrails, but lie between the 
entrails and the backbone, and often the 
bird is unable to fly, becoming a mere skel- 
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eton. It seems to affect their back. At 
other times a bird does not seem to suffer 
any inconvenience physically, in which case 
I think they are fit to eat. 
black bass of about 
worm. 


I also found in a 
three pounds a tape 
The worm was entwined in the gills 
and also through the entire length of the en- 
trails. I called the attention of a doctor to 
it, and he and I removed the worm which 


measured twenty-six feet in length. It was 
a facsimile of a tape worm. I have also 
seen those worms clinging to old logs in run- 
ning water. Perhaps this seems a pretty big 
fish (or worm) story, but is nevertheless a 
true one. I have hunted and fished in a 
good many different streams and states, but 
never saw anything of this kind except in 


Illinois. S. PLATT. 
Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. 


NURSING PONDS DISCUSSED. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I note there has 
been quite a discussion growing out of the 
publication in Outdoor Life by Mr. H. J. 
Sprague of an article in regard to the metn- 
ods of the government and state fish com- 
missions in placing trout in the _ public 
streams. He seems to question the advis- 
ability of continuing our present system of 
placing fry in our streams instead of finger- 
lings. Is it possible that the government 
and state fish commissions have suddenly 
bumped up against the proposition that we 
are carrying on this great work with such 
poor results, and that we have learned from 
a fishculturist away out here in Colorado 
that the people are getting practically noth- 
ing for their money? 

Mr. Sprague asks what would people 
think of a fishculturist who, after carefully 
fertilizing, packing and shipping the fish 
eggs from some distant mountain lake, giv- 
ing them his most careful attention during 
the period of time required to hatch, feed 
them carefully so as to try at least to pre- 
pare them for their future battle in life, and 
then deposit them in a torrent of water? 
You would say that this man was a fit sub- 
ject for Pueblo. I say that if he put them 
anywhere else but in a rugged mountain 
stream that he certainly should be sent to 
Pueblo as an incurable. Just such crazy 
things are done, and we call it protection of 
our fish—so says this eminent fishculturist. 


Mr. Sprague claims that the trout are fast 


disappearing from our mountain streams. 
I can not agree with him, as, for example, 
the fishing in some of our streams is just 
as good as it was twenty-five years ago. 
The native trout have disappeared and we 
find only the varieties placed there from 


our hatcheries. Mr. Sprague asks if the 
streams are not as pure as they were twenty 
years ago. Certainly not. Take, for exam- 
ple, Clear creek, the Arkansas, the Grand, 
the Uncompahgre, the San Miguel and the 
Animas rivers. They are no longer fit for 
a trout to live in. But, thank fortune, we 
still have thousands of miles of streams that 
are just as pure and good as ever for the 
trout to live in. 


Mr. Sprague advises putting 50,000 
young trout in a half-acre pond, saying that 
there will be sufficient natural food to sus- 
tain them until they get to be fingerlings. 
He might just as well tell me that one 
thousand head of cattle would live and grow 
fat in a 100-acre pasture with no care or at- 
tention. The result of placing the trout as 
above stated without a constant attendant 
to feed and care for them properly would be 
that at the end of four or five months he 
would not have fish enough left to serve at 
a meal. 

Mr. Sprague states that the nearer we 
get to nature the better we are off. If that 
be true, why not depend on nature alto- 
gether and abolish our fish hatcheries? The 
natural increase is not more than 2 or 3 per 
cent., when artificially we get at least 75 
per cent. of good healthy young trout placed 
back in the stream two to four months old 
to hustle for themselves. Mr. Sprague asks 
if fish will starve to death. With absolutely 
nothing to eat, trout will certainly starve to 
death. Mr. Sprague asks what fish will do 
in a swift running stream. If he is speak- 
ing of trout, I will say that, whether large 
or small, they will be perfectly at home and 
happy in their natural element, our moun- 
tain streams, 
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Now, one word in regard to high water in 
our mountain streams. We all know that the 
melting snows cause the streams to rise 
gradually, seldom causing them to get 
muddy, and instead of this being harmful, it 
results in an advantage to the trout by car- 
rying into the streams insects in great quan- 
tities that they otherwise would not get. 
The great harm done by high water is 
caused by cloudbursts, where the stream 
rises very suddenly, causing the water to get 
very muddy, carrying drift and rocks, mud 
and everything before it. 


Mr. Sprague claims that still water is 
necessary for the protection and increase 
of insect life for our trout to live on. How 
does he account for the great quantity of 
insect life found in our swift mountain 
streams? According to his theory, insect 
life in the streams on our eastern slope 
would all wash down into Kansas, or from 
the western slope we would find them away 








down in the Gulf of California. We cer- 
tainly have a number of mountain lakes that 
are alive with insect life that have no trout 
in them. Insects have been breeding there 
for possibly hundreds of years. Fish 
placed in such lakes make very remarkable 
growth, but the angler finds no sport in 
fishing in still water, but prefers the tum- 
bling stream where there is some excite- 
ment and where skill is necessary in land- 
ing a fine trout. 

Mr. Sprague is advocating ideas taken 
up by fishculturists twenty-five years ago 
and practically abandoned for the reason 
that no fish hatchery had sufficient supply 
of water on the premises to carry but a very 
small per cent. of their output. It was 
found in the end that the better results 
were obtained by turning out the fish in 
great numbers two to four months old to 
hustle for themselves. 

W. S. KINCAID, 
General Supt, State Hatcheries. 








Owl—“Mr. Frog, you will surely croak if 
you do not stop drinking.” 
Frog—‘I’'ve croaked all my life, and I’m 


not dead yet.” 
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Goldfish and the Aquarium.—‘I want to 
make a fresh water aquarium and keep gold- 
fish. Will you tell me how to do it; what 
kind of goldfish are the best; what should 
they be fed and how often should the water 
be changed? What is the natural home of 
the goldfish?” H. D., Salem, Ore. 

Some goldfishes are members of the carp 
family, and they are found in Chinese and 
Japanese waters. They have been intro 
duced into America and are thriving in many 
of the fresh water streams in eastern United 
States. The best aquariums are the large 
glass globes and jars made for that purpose. 
They sell for about $1.50. First fill the pot- 
tom of the aquarium about two inches deep 
with coarse gravel and stones. Get from the 
bottom of some stream, river or pond, sev- 
eral clusters of water weed 
correctly called “fresh water eel grass’’). 
Cut the stems about eight inches long and 
tie them loosely at their ends with ribbons 
of cloth. Plant several of the 


(sometimes in- 


bunches in 
the gravel, pour in the water and wait until 
the steMs begin to take root and grow. When 
bubbles rise to the surface the plants are 
growing and aerating the water, and furnish- 
ing the oxygen that the fish need. 
in your fish and you will never 
change the water; that is, as long as the 
plants grow. There are many species of 
goldfish and most of them are hardy. The 
fan-tailed Japanese carp and the telescope 
fish are the handsomest. Feed them finely- 
crushed vermicelli, dropped into the water, 
a few garden worms, raw meat, liver, anl 
“ant’s eggs.” I have seen goldfish living in 
perfect health in a pond that had so nearly 
dried up that the water was as thick as thin 
syrup. 


Now put 
have to 


The Muskrat and His Tracks.—“Several 
weeks ago, while hunting rabbits, I found 
the tracks of an animal leading from a hole 
in the bank. 


Some of the time they led 








into the water and then they came out on 
the ice and plowed through the deep snow. 
The animal had traveled over the cours: 
many times as was shown by the deep fur- 
row. Sometimes it had tunneled several 
yards under the snow, and where the snow 
was blown away, the tracks showed that it 
had dragged something, which might have 
been a broken leg, I thought. I followed it 
several hundred yards and found that it had 
gone to an orchard where it had dug up and 
eaten several frozen rotten apples. Where 
grass and roots could be found, it had fed 
on them The animal seemed to be 
about size of a woodchuck, but what 
would a woodchuck be doing out of his bur- 
row in zero weather, and besides a wood- 
chuck can’t swim. Now what was it?” E. R. 
W., Pittsfield, Mass. 

Nature 
pranks. 


also. 
the 


sometimes plays very queer 
For instance, she teaches some of 
her children to prepare for winter by laying 
by a stock of provisions. Others she puts 
to sleep and nourishes them by the absorp- 
tion of the fat that they have encased them- 
selves in by excessive eating during the 
summer and fall. But the poor muskrat does 
not accumulate food, nor does he hibernate, 
so he has to get out and rustle all winier 
long for food. On severe winters his stom- 
ach is empty most of the time, and when 
his mound house has been destroyed by 
muskrat hunters, the muskrats that man- 
age to escape have a particularly hard time. 
They will take up their abode under hay 
stacks, shocks of corn, brush piles and even 
under the stranded cakes of ice along the 
river bank. The tracks that you saw were 
those of a muskrat that had been off on a 
foraging expedition, and the mark in the 
snow was made by the dragging of his tail. 

The Woodchuck and the Bear on Candis- 
mas Day.—‘Is there any foundation for the 
saying that on February 2d, Candlemas Day, 
the bear and the woodchuck leave their bur- 
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rows and their dens and come out for the 
first time? If they see their shadow they 
go back and sleep six weeks longer, but if 
the day is cloudy, they do not hibernate 
again until the following fall?” J. S. N., 
Fort Bridger, Wyo. 

None whatever. Neither Candlemas Day 
or any other old day influences the hibernat- 
ing habits of animals. Their awakening to 
active life depends on the weather. If the 
winter has been a mild one, or the spring 
an early one, the woodchuck and the bear 
lose several weeks’ sleep. If it has been a 
cold winter or a late spring, they remain 
indoors longer. In this locality (Owego, 
N. Y.) a week of warm weather in mid- 


winter is sufficient to bring the woodchuck 
out, and you will see where he has plowed 
thhough the snow from one burrow to an- 
other. And so he keeps napping and awak- 
ening until warm weather really comes. The 
bear, too, sometimes comes out and takes 
short excursions over the snow when it 
would be better for his skin if he had stayed 
in until his big footprints would not give the 
hunter such a fine opportunity to follow him 
into his den. Bears, however, are not as 
susceptible to warm waves in winter as 
woodchucks are. In the North these animals 
remain in their burrows or dens 
weeks longer than those that live in warmer, 
southern climates. 


several 


hit 


TO A DECOY DUCK. 


Cold piece of wood and splendent paint 
Bobbing about on the rippled tide, 

With anchored cord thy sole restraint 
Lest thou tend where gusts or flow doth 


guide; 


A duck they take you for—deluded fools— 
Enticed to dropping to thy snare. 


Thou’rt naught but 
tools, 

And senseless 
care. 


e’en 


one of human genius’ 


to understand thy 


Thou hast our pity, helpless thing! 
Forsooth, our pity thou doth well deserve 
As fitfully each breath doth fling 
Thee in some false, vainglorious swerve; 
As helpless as yon billet drifting by! 
Yet luringly alive in actions vain— 
A puppet with thy very life a lie! 


Fie! Fie! 
of stain! 


Thou treacherous thing! 


O block of wood! 


O little daub 


Created for deceit! 


Of fabric coarse, solely in lieu 


Of better stuff, thou’rt made! 


’Tis duly meet 


That we should scoff, thy hauteur to sub- 


due! 


For dost thou know thou’rt not of tife? 


*Thout 
But wood? 


blood, nor 
Hewn duck-like with a knife, 


bone, nor sinew— 


To lure His Duckship to his roast! 


naught 


WILL 


to boast 


CUMBACK LUDLOW 
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Conducted by ED F. HABERLEIN, Author of The Amateur Trainer. 
TRAINING, HANDLING, CORRECTING FAULTS AND CARE OF THE BIRD DOG. 





J. T. S., Salem, Ore.—I have a setter pup 
which bids fair of making a fine fleld dog 
some day, is large for age and in best of 
health at this time and I am very desirous 
to keep him so. Many dogs here get dis- 
temper and usually die. Now, can you sug- 
gest any way to prevent distemper? 


Answer: As to taking distemper there 
is no “prevent”—proper care will do as much 
to prevent the dread disease as anything can. 
Preventing a dog from getting in contact 
with one who has distemper is necessary— 
merely getting onto premises where distem- 
per germs were spread usually results in 
taking it also, and, therefore, a thorough 
cleaning up and disinfecting of kennel 
should not be neglected. The supposition, 
however, that every dog must go through 
the dread disease before maturity is an er- 
roneous one—most dogs never have distem- 
per at all. Contagion is the usual cause and 
if that can be avoided, taking distemper will 
in greater part be prevented. But there are 
other causes—getting wet and chilled, ex- 
posed to draught, lying by hot stove and 
then run out into the cold, running afield 
while at work till heated and plunging into 
cold water and drinking copiously, etc., may 
bring it on. 





R. O. J., Eulogy, Tex.—Several of my 
dogs have tapeworm and I wonder what is 
the cause. I have sheep and some of these 
have died with stomach worms. The dogs 
ate of the dead sheep. Could that have had 
anything to do with them getting tapeworm? 


Answer: Queer as it may sound, dogs 
eating of the head or brain of sheep most 





invariably get tapeworm. This species of 
parasite goes through several stages before 
really becoming a tapeworm—the segments 
farthest from the head become disconnected: 
these segments or part of the worm proper 
contain both male and female generative or- 
gans, and produce a vast number of eggs; 
fleas may swallow the eggs. By licking him- 
self the dog gets the flea into his mouth and 
it finds its way into the stomach where the 
egg is set free by digestion, forms a wig- 
gler which is passed with excretion. In 
some manner the embryos are taken up into 
stomach of various animals (even man) and 
after passing through other forms of devel- 
opment, finally terminate again into tape- 
worm proper. Sheep are often afflicted with 
worms in the liver; later they find their way 
to the brain and mostly prove fatal to host-- 
it has been proven over and over that when 
dogs eat the brain of sheep so afflicted they 
invariably get tapeworm. 





N. N. G., Torrington, Conn.—My setter 
bitch, about three years old, is a good hunter 
and intelligent dog, but am unable to make 
her retrieve. She will not even take a bone 
in her mouth until it is dropped for her. If 
I put anything in her mouth and command 
her to fetch, she will do so, but when an 
object is placed on the ground she will not 
pick it up and merely lie down by it. I am 
simply unable to make her obey. She éevi- 
dently understands what I want, but won’t 
do it. I have not punished her so far for 


disobedience for fear of making matters 
She was broken by a professional 
trainer, but I can not get her to retrieve. 
This is my first experience with a bird dog 


worse. 
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and perhaps I do not know how to enforce 
obedience and would therefore appreciate 
your advice in the matter very much. 


Answer: “Was broken by a professional 
trainer, but when ordered to fetch an object, 
she merely lies down by it and will not bring 
it.” Many such complaints come to hand. 
Had you put in a few weeks (twenty min- 
utes per day) with that dog at home your- 
self, dollars to marbles you would have an 
obedient dog instead of a spoiled one. But 
it is not too late to accomplish this—get a 
copy of “The Amateur Trainer.” Start in 
with dog at very first lesson as if there 
never had been anything done with or to 
her; follow the several] lessons step by step 
till through the course of yard training and 
your dog will not only retrieve promptly to 
order, but be obedient every other way to 
your utmost satisfaction. 


T. M., Springfield, Mo—I sent to Ohio 
for a pointer pup, now six months old, and 
while a nice looking fellow, there seems to 
be no hunt in him. He refuses to hunt for 
game birds (quail) when taken afield and 


just devotes his time by playfully roaming 
about, except occasionally he chases after a 


small bird. I have walked him right into a 
covey of quail but he would not point and 
ran away instead when the bunch got up 
with a roar. As you are an expert trainer, 
could you give any information as to whether 
you have seen any dog of his age to not show 
any hunt but still develop to a good shoot- 
ing dog when older? 


Answer: There is nothing unusual in the 
behavior of your pup. If from a breeding 
kennel and was there kept in pen till six 
months old, you then getting him and taking 
afield with expectation of having a “work- 
ing” bird dog, it was a mere mistake. The 
instinctive inherent qualities of the bird dog 
must be developed by degrees. True, some 
puppies (especially those who come from 
“working” parents) take hold the very first 
time out, but the average run of youngsters 
need time and lots of opportunity to bring 
out the desirable qualities. When a pup is 
backward and timid, the best to be done its 
to take afield with one or more older dogs 
and let Mr. Young make observations. Get- 
ting a pup scared by the roar of a bunch of 
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quail taking wing is a mistake that will re- 
quire time to overcome—many otherwise 
good dogs are thus rendered birdshy, and to 
overcome this is a most difficult matter. By 
reading “The Amateur Trainer” you would 
get a world of information and be enabled 
to fully develop the pup in proper manner. 


T. M., Wahoo, Neb.—I have the pick of a 
litter of well-bred English setters nine weeks 
old. Would you advise taking the one with 
most dark on it, although not quite evenly 
marked? Is it not a fact that the darker 
dogs are the strongest and usually the best 
hunters? 


Answer: Color and markings of any par- 
ticular pup in a litter of English setters has 
nothing to do with ultimate utility or con- 
stitutional strength—a mere matter of fancy. 
The larger and stronger pups of a litter us- 
ually turn out the largest at maturity, but 
nothing can be said at the age of nine weeks 
as to which of the lot will ultimately be the 
best hunter, have ample bird sense, speed, 
endurance, good or bad temper and disposi- 
tion, etc. The experienced eye, however, can 
with some degree of certainty pick a good 
one at that age if taken out for a little run 
with the dam in the field by observing the 
particular action of each—to describe the 
manner of behavior and actions of the pups 
of this age, however, so as to be plain enough 
for the novice to follow is beyond the power 
of my pen in the limited space allotted for 
this department. 


(ee 


E. H., Hartford, Wis.—There being no 
game birds here, I would like to know 
whether or not it is very objectionable to 
train a dog on meadow larks, or will he then 
also point quail and chickens satisfactorily? 
I want to make my dog stanch and steady on 
latter, 


Answer: The meadow lark is not a de- 
sirable bird to train on. In want of some- 
thing better it will do so far as teaching re- 
trieving in the field, making steady to wing 
and shot and to orders in general goes, aside 
of that, however, there is no gain. Dogs 
usually take well to larks in hunting for, 
sniffing out and giving chase, but not a!l 
dogs point them well. If no game birds are 
at hand, the lark will serve the purpose in 
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a degree, but this should not be prolonged 
lest the dog gets into the habit of giving this 
bird too much attention at the time he is to 
work on game birds and thus be diverted 
from real work. 


L. E. T., Delta, Colo.— Will you kindly 
describe to me the Airdale terrier and what 
is his forte. Would they make a good stock 
dog, such as driving cattle? I have a pure- 
bred collie pup, but am afraid he will prove 
too timid for working cattle and will bark 
too much. Should very much appreciate 
your opinion. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 


Answer: The Airdale terrier is not what 
might be termed a stock dog, such as the 
collie; is a useful, active, all-round dog, 
however, and could be used in connection 
with the latter to good advantage. As a 
breed is the largest and tallest of the ter- 
riers, in form the average terrier type; 
stands rather high on the legs, and the tail 
is usually docked, which adds to his other- 
wise snappy appearance; color dark grizzie, 
greater part of body, with tan trimmings; 
weight, thirty to forty pounds; coat, rough, 
dense and wiry in texture, free from curl or 
lock. 


oh oh oh 


Duck, 
daged his 
Quack!” 


brol.en 


to kind doctor who has just ban- 


leg — “Quack! Quack! 























H. R. Thompson, Seattle, Wash.—(1) Do 
ducks ever cross? (2) Which are _ the 
larger, the California valley quail or the 
bob-white? (3) Please give me the common 
and scientific names of the following ducks: 
Blue-wing Teal, Mallard, Baldpate, Canvas- 
back, American Golden Eye, Pintail, Wood- 
duck, Butter Ball? (4) Are Wilson’s and 
English snipe the same? 


Answer: We are indebted to Mr. C. A. 
Cooper of Silverton, Colo., for the answers 
to above questions. (1) Yes; while hybrids 
are not common and not readily identified, 
they are often found in historical collec- 
tions. Even the larger and smaller varie- 
ties occasionally mate as, for instance, the 
Shoveler and Blue-wing Teal. (2) Not much 
difference in size. (3) Blue-wing Teal— 
(Anas discors), locally known as Summer 
Teal or White-faced Teal. Mallard--(Anas 
boschas), known as Greenhead, English 
duck, French duck, etc. Baldpate—(Anas 
Americana), proper common name, Ameri- 
can Widgeon; also known as Green-headed 
Widgeon, Bald-head, Wheat duck, Bald- 
crown and Bald-face. Canvas-back— 
(Aythya vallisneria), White-back, etc. 
American Golden Eye—(Glaucionetta clan- 
gula Americana), known in different parts 
of the United States as common Golden Eye, 
Spirit duck, Brass Eye, Whistler, King Diver, 
Whistle Wing, Whiffler. Pintail—(Dafila 
acusta), Sprig-tail, Spike-tail, Smee, Pheas- 
ant duck, Long-neck, etc. Wood-duck—(Aix 
sponsa), Summer duck, Wood Widgeon, 
Acorn duck, Tree duck. Butter Ball— 
(Charitoetta alveola), generally known as 
Bufflehead, locally as Conjuring duck, Lit- 
tle Black and White duck, Buffle duck, But- 
ter duck, Woolhead. (4) No; but in many 
parts of our country the Wilson-snipe are 
called Jack-snipe and English-snipe. 
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G. W. Spoerry, Rathdrum, Idaho.—Asgs we 
are having a hot discussion here over what 
a partridge is, I write you for information. 
Some say that it is a quail, others say that 
it is a pheasant, still others say that it is 
a distinct bird by itself, while still others 
say that it is all of them, meaning that in 
some localities the partridge is the same 
bird that others call a pheasant, while per- 
haps just over the mountain they would 
call the quail a partridge. What are your 
views? Is the Bob-white a quail? 


Answer: Replying to your favor of the 
4th, would say that pheasants are not par- 
tridges, but Bob-whites are in the partridge 
family, and therefore can be properly callsd 
partridges. In the partridge family there 
are also two specimens found in California— 
the Mountain partridge and the Valley par- 
tridge. The former is somewhat larger than 
the Bob-white, and the latter slightly 


smaller. They are handsomely plumaged. 
There is also the Scaled partridge of Texas 


and New Mexico and Gambel’s partridge of 
New Mexico. The partridge family is dis- 
tinguished from the grouse family by their 
size—being smaller—and by their naked 
legs. 


C. A. Doty, Roswell, N. M—wWill a .22 
caliber revolver with a 6-inch barrel shoot 
as accurate as a .22 caliber pistol with a 
6-inch tip-up barrel? 


Answer: Although you do not mention 
any makes of pistols or revolvers, yet ordi- 
narily a .22 caliber revolver with 6-inch bar- 
rel would not shoot as accurately as a .22 
caliber pistol with a 6-inch tip-up barrel, as 
in the revolver the bullet would have to 
make a jump before it reached the rifling, 
whereas in the pistol it is practically seared 
in the rifle when it is fired. Besides this, of 








ro 
by 
tw 


course there is quite an escape of gas he 
tween the cylinder and barrel, which causes 
slight inaccuracy. 





A. McBean, Lander, Wyo.—Can any of 
the readers of Outdoor Life tell me how to 
re-lacquer the inside of field glasses? 


Answer: We referred the above to Paul 
Weiss, an expert optician of Denver, who re- 
plied: “To re-lacquer the inside of a field 
glass, prepare the following solution: 
Orange lacquer, 1 part; alcohol, 4 parc. 
Let it stand until dissolved, then filter; add 
lamp black, testing the solution on a white 
sheet of paper until the brush mark is fairly 
black. The solution is now ready for use. 
The old lacquer in the field glass should be 
removed if the same is brittle; if not, it will 
be sufficient to touch the bright spots. Pro- 
ceed as follows: Heat the inside of the tube 
over a spirit flame or Bunsen burner to a 
temperature of about 120° to 140° Fahren- 
heit, apply the lacquer with a camel’s hair 
brush, leaving no more lacquer on the same 
than will remain after passing it over the 
edge of the container a couple of times. Re- 
peat the heating and the painting until the 
desired result is obtained, making even 
strokes with the brush and passing the 


painted spot over the flame as soon as the 


If bright 
solution is 


same is dry after each application. 
black lacquer is desired, the 
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made exactly as the above with the addition 
of some nigrosine soluble in alcohol.” 





R. R. Chadwick, Cohoes, N. Y.—Some ad- 
vertisers of the Airedale terrier claim that 
he is No. 1 at hunting, following trails, retriev- 
ing, cattle-driving, house-guarding, fighting, 
and devotion to owner. Ags dogs are not al- 
lowed to hunt big game in this section, | 
have never seen the Airedale employed in 
that way. Will you kindly give me some in- 
formation in regard to the Airedale’s ability 
along these lines? 


Answer: Airedales are growing in pop- 
ular favor as bear, lion and lynx dogs owiag 
to their great tenacity and endurance. They 
are also the proper size for this kind of hunt- 
ing, and well fitted for the character of coun- 
try in which these animals are found. Of 
course they do not equal foxhounds for fol- 
lowing trails by any means, but in hunting 
lions and bears one would not figure on hav- 
ing all foxhounds necessarily, nor all scent- 
ers. The Aairedale makes a good house 
guardian and is noted for his devotion to 
his owner. 








BREAKFAST IN CAMP. 

is nothing without coffee, and coffee is noth- 
ing without cream. Ordinary cream is out 
of the question nine times out of ten, but 
Borden's Peerless Brand Evaporated Milk 
takes its place perfectly and keeps indefi- 
nitely until opened. It is unsweetened and 
has the natural cream flavor and color. 
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A YOUTHFUL SHOOTER. 


We reproduce herewith a photograph of 
Raymond Killin, the eleven-year-old son of 
J. M. Killin of Pueblo, Colo. He has been 
shooting since he was four years old, first 
with air guns, next with the .22 rifle, then 
with 44-gauge shotgun, then with 28-gauge 
shotgun, next with 20-gauge Parker ham- 
merless shotgun, later with 16-gauge Win- 
chester repeating shotgun and Parker ham- 
merless shotgun, and now with an L. C. 
Smith 12-gauge, pigeon grade 28-inch barrel, 
single trigger, hammerless shotgun. He 
shoots in the squads with the men, and has 


been averaging from 80 to 90 per cent. . 


During December he won the silver trophy, 
shooting against twenty of Pueblo Gun 
Club’s best shots. He made in one event 
20 straight, and in the trophy event 22 cut 
of 25, in a strong wind. He has had con- 
siderable experience in the field and in rab- 
bit and duck shooting, as well as trap shoot- 
ing, and for his age his judgment regarding 
distance, speed, etc., is good. He averages 
as well on cross flying birds as on straight- 
a-ways. 

He spent last summer fishing in the San 
Luis valley, Colo., and kept the camp well 
supplied. He spent his Christmas vacation 
in the Arkansas valley duck and _ rabbit 
shooting with equally good results. 

We believe the success he has acquired 


in shooting, which has come about by his 
natural inclination for outdoor life, and the 





Raymond Killin, 11 years old. 


opportunities that have been offered him 
during his numerous hunting trips, for his 
age, will be a stimulus to other boys who 
take an active interest in outdoor sports. 





Indian grave-at)Roberts Ranch, Medora, N. D. 


Photo by'Mrs. T. F. Roberts 
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Camping and Woodcraft, by Horace Kephart; 
cloth, $1.50 net; leather, $2 net; illus- 
trated. The Outing Publishing Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

It has often been said that no book can 
teach a man to care for himself in the woods, 
Book knowledge is theoretical, life in the 
woods is strictly practical. All books writ- 
ten so far on woodcraft have been too theo- 
retical, but there lies before me to-day a lit- 
tle book which is so intensely practical that 
it will be found not only interesting but ex- 
tremely useful to every one who wanders 
afield on sport or business. Mr. Kephart has 
so written his book, “Camping and Wood- 
craft,” that it becomes a most necessary 
book. Not only should every sportsman read 
it but also he should take it into the woods 
with him. The book deals with Outfitting, 
Kits, The Camp and Fire, Marksmanship, 
Camp Cookery, Forest Travel, Bivouacs, 
Emergency Foods, Edible Plants, Axeman- 
ship, Trophies, Tanning Pelts, Accidents, etc. 
The chapter on camp cookery alone is worth 
many times the price of the book. Directions 
are given so minutely and so carefully 
throughout the whole work that there can 
be absolutely no going wrong. Mr. Kephart 
has had a long experience in Nature’s school, 
an experience in which his eyes have been 
kept wide open. His tastes have taken him 
throughout most of our eastern wilds, and 
while the book shows a slight ignorance on 
the ways of the West, yet there are three 
hundred and twenty-one pages in it from 
which every western hunter can gather en- 
joyment and profit. The book is too valuable 
to be tucked away in a book case after read- 
ing. I have made a waterproof bag for my 
copy and shall pack it with my camp dufde. 
TOWNSEND WHELEN. 





The Port of Missing Men, by Meredith Nich- 
olson; illustrated; $1.50; the Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., publishers, Indianapolis. 

The title of this book is one that at once 
attracts attention and calls forth specula- 
tion as to the character of the story, for it 
has unlimited possibilities, but unlike most 
novels with attractive titles it more than ful- 
fills the reader’s expectation. Down in the 

hills of Virginia, as the story goes, there is a 

field bordered by a deep ravine, and there, at 

the close of the Civil War, a little band of 

Confederates lived and died in seclusion ra- 

ther than surrender their flag to the enemies 

from the North, and that place is called the 


Some New Books. 





Port of Missing Men. But the Civil War and 
the troubles of North and South have nothing 
whatever to do with Meredith Nicholson's 
tale. The scene opens in Geneva with an in- 
terview between the prime minister of Aus- 
tria and a young man with an English name, 
Shortly after, the minister is murdered, and 
later the Emperor himself. The scenes shift 
to Washington and from there to the hills of 
Virginia and to the Port of Missing Men, 
There is a plot to establish a certain royal 
weakling on the throne, and in order to carry 
it through other lives must be sacrificed, and 
among them that of the man with the Eng- 
lish name. How he holds his enemies at bay, 
how he finally captures them and how he es- 
tablishes his own identity and saves the 
throne of Austria are part of the mystery 
that the reader must discover for himself. 





Half a Rogue, by Harold McGrath; The 
Bobs-Merrill Co., publishers, Indianapo- 
lis. $1.50. Illustrated. 

This popular author has given us another 
good book in “Half a Rogue.” The theater, 
society, the newspaper profession, politics, 
the labor problem—most uniquely solved— 
are all made tributary to a pleasing love 
story. Mr. McGrath's intimate knowledge of 
these complicated and non-related factors is 
surprisingly shown, and his dove-talilng is 
accomplished with a humor and sarcasm that 
are never inappropriate, but contrariwise lend 
a flavor to his story. Dick Warrington, au- 
thor and playwright, secures for one of his 
productions Kate Challoner as leading wo- 
man. Subsequently she marries Jack Ben- 
nington of Herculaneum, where the “society 
women had mapped out a nice little hell for 
her,” because she had been an actress. War- 
rington in his youth had sold cabbages in 
this town, and returning to live in it after 
Kate’s marriage, gives the gossips food for 
scandal under the able tutelage of Mrs. 
Franklyn-Haldene. Political exigencies move 
the Republicans to take up Warrington as 
their candidate for mayor, and the opposition 
rake his past for material to defeat him. 
Kate’s innocent relations with him are 
worked up and an intensely interesting situ- 
ation is cleverly evolved. Patty Bennington, 
Kate's sister-in-law, is the real heroine of the 
story and comes to exert a powerful influ- 
ence on Warrington. The unfolding of the 
plot shows skilful work, and furnishes one 
of the most interesting stories of the year. 
The reader will try to finish it at one sitting. 





The supreme quality of U. M. C. shells has been 
proved by the severe test of a whole year’s shooting 
under all weather conditions. Mr. Heer’s score of 
96.3% for 1906 has never been equaled. Are 
U. M. C. supreme quality Arrow and Nitro Club 
Shells good enough for your field or trap use? 

Specify U. M. C. 
THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Agency, 313 Broadway, New York City 
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The Remington Auto- loading 
Shot Gun hits as hard and throws 
as good a pattern as any double gun— even 
the Remington double gun and that’s the 
standard. Furthermore, the Autoloading 
loads itself, is safe, has little recoil and sells 
at a moderate price---$40 list. New 
catalogue free. 
Be Modern 
REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY 
ILION, N. Y. 


Agency, 315 Broadway Sales Office, 515 Market St. 
New York City San Francisco, Cal 








A BEAR HUNTER AND GUIDE. 


The picture herewith presented is that of 
a noted bear and lion hunter of southern 
Colorado, Mr. J. B. Patterson, and his pack of 
dogs. Mr. Patterson has lived in the Rockies 
for 35 years and during that time has killed 
every kind of big game found in the United 
States. He has owned hunting dogs all his 
life, but never until this year has he permit- 
ted them to be used for commercial pur- 
poses, always preferring to use them pri- 
vately for himself and his friends. We heard 
of Mr. Patterson's dogs before we ever went 
on a bear hunt, for they have a western rep- 
utation. 

Mr. Patterson is a man of high standing 
in Silverton and Pagosa Springs, Colo., in 
both of which places he has resided and en- 
gaged in business for many years. He owns 
the Arlington Hotel and the famous hot 








Mr. Patterson and his dogs. 


baths at Pagosa Springs, and while a very 
usy man, yet he is going to offer his ser- 
vices to those who wish to engage him as 
guide the coming year. 

Knowing Mr. Patterson as we do, we can 
vouch for his thorough reliability and com- 
etency in this line. He has killed many 
ear and lion in his time, and during this 
winter’s session of the Legislature in Colo- 
rado took a trip to Denver for the purpose of 
having some legislation passed protecting the 
game. He is an ardent believer in a close 
season on bear from June ist to September 
ist, in which Outdoor Life shares his senti- 
ments. His advertisement appears else- 
where in this issue, 





TROUT PLANTING IN COLORADO. 


The mountain streams of Colorado, by rea- 
son of their clear and pure water, are partic- 
ularly adapted for the various species of 
game fish, generally characterized as trout. 
Realizing this fact, both the national and 
State governments have expended large sums 
of money in the construction of strictly mod- 
ern hatcheries in this state for the proper 
care and distribution of young fish. The 
—— hatchery of the national govern- 
ment is located at the foot of Mount Massive, 
near Leadville, with branches at Twin Lakes 
and at Grand Mesa Lakes. The hatcheries in- 
stituted by the state of Colorado are located 
at Denver, Gunnison, Durango, Steamboat 
Springs and Glenwood Springs. All of these 
hatcheries are in charge of experienced men 
who devote their entire time and attention to 
the propagation of young trout, and gather 


the spawn from the various streams and 
lakes, whence they are taken to the hatch- 
eries, and under scientific care and direction 
are hatched, and the fish thus brought forth 
are given excellent care until the time for 
planting in the streams shall have arrived. 

Brook, native and rainbow are the princi- 
pal species of trout which are planted and 
their size is designated as fry, fingerling and 
yearling. Fry are usually from one-half to 
one and one-half inches in length; fingerling 
from two and one-half to four inches in 
length, and yearling from four to five inches 
in length. After planting in the streams the 
fish grow at about the rate of one inch 4 
year, so that within three years from the 
time of planting fingerling they may be taken 
from the streams with hook and line as pro- 
vided in the game laws. 

The management of the Denver & Rio 
Grande railroad, appreciating the value of 
good fishing grounds, has co-operated exten- 
sively with the national and state fish au- 
thorities, and has placed at their disposal all 
the facilities of a large railway system, with 
the result that great quantities of young fish 
have been planted in the streams adjacent to 
its line. 

Prior to 1904 approximately 3,000,000 trout 
were planted annually in the streams of Colo- 
rado. 

During the year 1904 the Colorado state 
hatcheries planted 3,930,000, and the national 
government hatcheries 2,396,000, a total of 
6,326,000 trout planted in the streams during 
the season. 

In 1905 the state hatcheries planted 2,967,- 
000 trout and the government hatcheries 4,- 
702,000, making a grand total of 7,669,000 
trout planted during the season. 

In 1906 the state hatcheries planted 4,183,- 
000 trout and the government hatcheries 
planted 4,156,000, making a grand total of 
8,339,000 during the season planted in water 
contiguous to the line of the Denver & Rio 
Grande railroad. 

It is expected that during 1907 the num- 
ber of trout planted in the various mountain 
streams and lakes will approximate 9,000,000 
or 10,000,000. 

The distribution of the product for 1906 
is shown in the cows — tri 
Head waters Arkansas river an ri- 

EE ee eee . + «1,118,000 
Gunnison River and tributaries.....1,555,000 
Tributaries of the Grand near Glen- 


WOE ns -c6b0ecceeseesdeteebeoncs ~. 983,000 
Waele MIGOP . ‘00 45606e08t 000 006660% 400,000 
Rio Grande and tributaries ........ - 1,061,000 
South Arkansas, west of Salida ..... 45,000 
Dolores River and tributaries ..... . 340,000 
Uncompahgre River and tributaries. 165,000 
San Juan River and tributaries...... 772,000 
Animas River . ..ccccccscccces ~.--- 531,000 
Grand Mesa Lakes .....sccseeerveces 505,000 
Came: HAUSE «. cciisvesseotossoteocsie 107,000 
Streams near Trinidad .........+-++:5 130,000 
BiscOllAMOOUS 2 cccccecccesscccesece 178,000 
Provo River and various Utah streams 449,000 

Wadak- 5 sks csaersays Seve CLwoRes 8,339,000 





THE APACHE MOTOR CYCLE. 


We present herewith a cut of the Apache 
Motor Cycle, manufactured by Brown 
Beck, Denver, Colo., who have been in this 
business for several years past. Up to date 
they have won every speed event in which 
their Apache has started. Last Labor Day 
the Apache took first and second time (as 
well as place) in the 25-mile Labor Day mo- 
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tor cycle road race, making the 25 miles in 
39 minutes over very muddy and rough 
roads. In this race they beat several east- 
ern-made machines very badly. 

The frame is 22 inches high and is heavily 
reinforced. A one-piece drop-forged head is 
used. The forks are very heavy and are 
surmounted by a four-piece forged plate 
crown. The finish is a very dark royal blue 

















with gold striping. Wheel base is 48 inches. 
The motor is a single-cylinder, developing 
2% horse power. The muffler is fitted with 
a pedal-operated cut-out. Three ordinary 6- 
inch dry cells are used for ignition current 
and are contained in a strong case on the 
rear stays. The gasoline and oil tanks are 
combined and hung on the upper frame bar. 
A force pump is attached to the oil compart- 
ment, enabling the rider to oil the motor 
without dismounting. 

The rear hub is fitted with a motor cycle 
coaster brake. Drive is by a \%-inch nickel 
steel chain. G. & J. tires, or 24-inch cross- 
section are fitted with either Empire or 
Persons saddle. Single grip control is em- 
ployed. Price of this machine is $210. 





MAXWELL SUCCEEDS BUDD. 


Cc. W. Budd, who has been before the 
shooting fraternity for thirty-odd years, has 
retired from the professional ranks, much to 





Geo. W. Maxwell. 


the regret of the Union Metallic Cartridge 
and Remington Arms companies, who are 
sorry to lose such a valuable representative. 













GENTLEMEN 
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LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 


Sample pair, Silk 530c., Cotton 25e. 
Mailed on receipt of price. 
GEO. FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 





ALWAYS EASY 








Mr. Budd has been a remarkable shot, an 
active representative and a true friend. His 
place will be filled by Mr. George W. Max- 
well of Hastings, Neb., a man who will no 
doubt find a warm welcome from Iowa and 
Wisconsin shooters, for his smiling face and 
unerring gun have been popular among the 
shooters of the entire West. 





A WOMAN'S GREAT WORK. 


How is this for the shooting of a woman 
—a record any man could be proud of: For 
the week ending March 2d, Mrs. Ad Topper- 
wein at Waynesboro, Ga., broke 97-100; 
Statesboro, Ga., 96-100; Dublin, Ga., 98-100; 
Hawkinsville, Ga., 48-50; Waycross, Ga., 95- 
100, or 96% per cent. for the week, shooting 
at five different places. This is certainly 
most remarkable shooting and not only 
shows the wonderful prowess of the shooter 
but also exemplifies the remarkable qualities 
of the powder which she shoots, viz., Dead 
Shot Smokeless. 





FAST SHOOTING IN THE EAST. 


The annual tournament of the Indoor .22- 
Caliber Rifle League of the United States 
was held at Rochester, N. Y., Jan. 28th to 
Feb. 2d. The rapid fire match was won by 
Harry Harrison of Rochester, firing 69 shots 
in one minute and making the fine score of 
478. H. E. Simon of Port Clinton, Ohio, was 
second with 71 shots and a score of 477. Mr. 
Harrison received a handsome trophy for 
winning this match. A feature of this match 
was the world’s record for rapid fire shoot- 
ing made by A. F. Laudensack of New Ha- 
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ven, Conn., who recorded $0 shots in one 
minute. All the above gentlemen used Win- 
chester automatic rifles and Winchester car- 
tridges. 

In the continuous match, Rudolph Gute of 
Jefferson, N. Y., and H. M. Thomas of New 
Haven, Conn., tied with three others for high 
score, making four possibles of 75. They both 
used Winchester .22-caliber cartridges, and 
Mr. Thomas also used a Winchester single- 
shot rifle. 





A NEW REVOLVER GRIP. 


The new H. & R. Revolver Grip (price $1) 
combines with a pocket revolver the grip of 
an army model, and offers a better hold than 
any other similar device. It is solid and as 
firm as a part of the frame, but can be de- 








H. & R. Revolver Grip. 


tached by removing two small screws, allow- 
ing the use of the revolver either with or 
without the grip as desired. The revolver 
can be further secured by a ring or thong 
through the hole in the grip. It can be fur- 
nished on all H. & R. revolvers except the 
American, Young America and Safety Ham- 
mer double action lines. Manufacturers, Har- 
rington & Richardson Arms Co., Worcester, 
Mass., U. S. A. 





A WESTERN WONDER. 


The following interesting account of the 
performance of a Western man is taken from 
the Waco (Texas) Times-Herald: 

The exhibition of fine rifie shooting g'vee 
at West End yesterday afternoon by J. W. 
Akard of Fairplay, Mo., representing the U 
M. C. and Remington Arms companies, was 
something never before equaled in the city, 
and the crowd present was spellbound. The 
exhibition was free, and it is strange that 
there were not a thousand people present, at 
least, to witness the amazing stunts with 
rifle, shotgun and revolver. 

A small rifle was used 
shooting, and during the exhibition there 
was shooting with a mirror held up, while 
Mr. Akard also lay down and shot, held the 
gun at his hip and hit tin cans without even 
taking aim, just shooting “Indian fashion” 
and by feeling. A tin can thrown high in 
the air had half a dozen holes shot through 
it before it struck the ground, the gun be- 
ing the kind which loads itself automatically 
after it was fired; marbles thrown in the air 


in most of the 
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were rent by rifle pellets as though they had 
been as large as the head of a barrel, while 
matches held up thirty or forty feet dis- 
tant were ignited by shooting a rifle ball 
against the sulphur tip; round pleces of 
metal the size of a dollar were thrown into 
the air by the score and probably fifty were 
hit without making a single miss, these be- 
ing eagerly caught up as souvenirs; a tin 
can was laid on the ground and a bullet sent 
hurling under it, and while it was in the air 
it was struck by another bullet and sent fly- 
ing straight out into space, while another 
and yet another leaden pellet would follow 
and strike it, keeping the can skating 
through the air as long as it was in range; 
as many as five discs of clay were sent 
whirling high in air and they were all bro- 
ken, separately, before they struck the 
earth, while Irish potatoes thrown into space 
were shot to pieces with the greatest ease, 
and small pieces of brick were shot into 
powder. Another amazing stunt was to set 
a bottle on the ground and then place an- 
other on top of this, the bottom bottle be- 
ing shot to pieces and the one on top thus 
left without a support, would start towards 
the ground, only a short distance away, but 
would be smashed before it could reach the 
earth. Probably the best feat of the after- 
noon was the breaking of a bottle on either 
side of him by firing simultaneously a rifle 
and revolver, the bottle behind him bein 
broken by means of a glass held in front o 
Mr. Akard, while at the same time aiming at 
ane breaking the front bottle with his re- 
volver. 





A GREAT AIR BED. 


We have received several inquiries lately 
from prospective campers and hunters ask- 
ing what sort of bed is best to take on a 
packing trip into rugged country, where cold 
weather is encountered,.and where the char- 





Made ready in five minutes. 


acter of the country and the nature of the 
trip compels them to cut down weight of out- 
fit to the minimum. 

We have always advised a sleeping bag 
of some kind for such trips, and had the 
pleasure lately of personally inspecting the 
Comfort Sleeping Pocket made by the Metro- 
politan Air Goods Co. of Reading, Mass. This 
air bed to our mind comes the nearest to per- 
fection in a sleeping bag which we have seen. 
The outer covering which forms the sleeping 
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ue Above is a picture of 
our new Artistic’ Minnow made 
like a piece of jewelry — and it gets em. 
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The most popular, successful and 
artistic artificial baits ever made. 


fGet in touch with ue—we'll help you catch Ash. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 
JAMES HEDDON & SON, Dept. 194, DOWAGIAC, MICH. 
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pocket is wear-proof duck, light, strong, dur- 
able, wind and water-proof. It is lined 
throughout with light but warm felt. In mild 
weather it affords ample protection from 
cold without blankets. This covering is not 
a shapeles bag. By building it so that it con- 
forms to the body, they do away with unne- 
cessary bulk and air space. Over the shoul- 
ders, it has a fullness of 65 inches, over the 
feet it is but 30 inches. By shaping it this 
way you have plenty of room to wrap your- 
self up in your blankets without getting out 





When the sun is shining brightly. 


of the pocket, move around or turn over. 
The only opening is on the front side, and 
extends from the head of the bed to within 
18 inches of the foot, making it very handy 
to get in on the bed, arrange your blankets, 
throw it open for airing, etc. This opening 
is closed with snap buttons on an overlap, 
making practically air and water tight. 

The air bed is covered top and bottom 
with warm felt and fits into the bottom of 
the “pocket.” The patented longitudinal 
stay device enables the makers to reduce the 





When the rain comes down. 


thickness of the bed to 3 inches, which re- 
duces the amount of air in the bed to less 
than 3 feet, still it is just as resilient. The 
smaller the amount of air there is in a bed, 
the easier it is for the heat from the body to 
warm up the air, and the quicker it can be 
inflated. This air bed is practically puncture 
roof, for it is impossible for cactus or 
horns to get through the several thick- 
nesses of felt and “wear proof.” 





THE KEYSE ATTACHABLE TRIGGER. 


We present herewith a cut of the Keyse 
Attachable Trigger, a device patented by J. 
H. Keyse, of 525 Sixteenth street, Denver. 
This is a very practical device which can be 
easily attached to any gun, and works per- 
fectly. It consists of only three parts—a 
screw eye, thumb nut and trigger. The screw 
eye is slipped over the forward trigger with 
stem to the front, and to this screw eye stem 
is fastened the thumb nut; the attachable 
trigger has an offset or angle with a slot in 
center to allow the screw eye stem to enter. 
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This is passed in front of the regular trig- 
ger and back of the thumb nut on the screw 
eye. The thumb nut is then tightened, forc- 
ing the angle on the attachable trigger back 


against the regular trigger on the gun, 
J = La — 
‘ =——4 


~ j 
RS 








which fastens it securely, and when properly 
adjusted, as the eye will show instantly when 
the screwing up the thumb nut, brings the 
attachable trigger back, to the side, and just 
in front of the rear trigger, and the gun is 
ready for use. With this device you can fire 
both barrels almost instantly by simply 
turning the end of the trigger finger, and for 
rapid shooting there is nothing equal to it. 
It will allow you to use your right barrel 
at the trap the same as the left, without 
flinching or bruising of the fingers. 

There is no change necessary in the gun 
whateve: for this attachment, and it can be 
put on by any one in from 10 to 15 sec- 
onds without the use of any tool except the 
fir.gers. 





3 NOTES. 


The Rowley College of Taxidermy and 
Modeling of-Palo Alto, Calif., invites the at- 
tention of sportsmen and others to its system 
of teaching these arts by mail. The college 
is under the supervision of Prof. John Row- 
ley, taxidermist at the Leland Stanford, IJr., 
University, California, and was formerly 
chief of the Department of Taxidermy in the 
American Museum of Natural History, New 
York City. A catalog is sent gratis to any 
one mentioning this notice. 


Fred Gilbert, the wizard of Spirit Lake, Ia., 
for years champion trap shot of the world, 
is convalescing after a protracted illness, at 
Hot Springs. Unless he should suffer a re- 
lapse, it is announced that he will shoot at 
Richmond, Va., May 8th-10th, closing with 
the Pacific Coast Handicap at Spokane in 
September. Gilbert eclipsed himself in 1905 
by breaking 590 out of 600 targets in three 
days’ shoot at Des Moines, and then breaking 
588 out of 600 at St. Joseph, Mo.—an actual 
record of only 22 misses in 1200 targets shot 
at during six consecutive days. 


At a regular directors’ meeting of the Colt 
Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., recently, Frank 
Cc. Nichols was elected second vice-president 
and immediately assumed the duties of that 
office. Mr. Nichols has been connected with 
the Colt company for the past five years, go- 
ing there from Chicago For the first three 
years he was a traveling salesman for the 
company, but for the last two years he has 
been its sales manager. 


At the third annual Interstate shooting 
tournament held at Blue River Shooting 
Park, Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 20th to 23d, 
1907, the Grand Western Handicap at live 
pigeons was won by Alec D. Mermod of 8t. 
Louis, Mo., on 25 straight at 31 yards; the 
high average over all for the four days was 
won by Dan D. Bray of Columbus, Neb.; high 
professional average for the four days was 
won by Charles Spencer, St. Louis, Mo.; high 
amateur average for the four days was won 
by Dan D. Bray of Columbus, Neb All these 
gentlemen used 34% drams Dead Shot Smoke- 
less powder and 1\% oz. No. 7% chilled shot. 
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James Hedden & Son of Dowagiac, Mich., 
manufacturers of the “Dowagiac” casting 
and trolling baits, whose advertisement ap- 
pears in this issue, have unquestionably es- 
tablished themselves firmly into the good 

races of artistic sportsmen throughout the 
Jnited States and Canada, by the high qual- 
ity of their very novel and unique products, 
They have set a new standard in the design 
and quality of their products and their goods 
represent the very highest attainments in 
fishing tackle production. They are issuing 
a book this year, showing their minnows 
es up in their beautiful blended colors, 
he printing of which cost many hundreds of 
dollars for color plates. “Drop them a line,” 
mentioning this notice, and you will catch 
one of these booklets. 


Master Charlie W. Brown, a lad of thir- 
teen years, and the son of Mr. P. P. Brown of 
Lampasas, Texas, gives promise of being 
one of the expert trapshooters of the rising 
generation. At Lampasas on Feb. 9th he 
broke 23 out of 25 targets under the usual 
conditions, 16 yards rise, and handled him- 
self like a veteran. He has discovered thus 
early in life that Peters shells, which he al- 
Ways uses, are the best on the market. 


Mr. A. J. Brown of Fabius, N. Y., states 
that he has shot a Remington .22-caliber No. 
4 rifle over 70,000 times and that the Reming- 
ton is still in fine condition and does good 
work. This is a fine record for the “stand 
the racket” Remington quality. 


The Smith Gun Club of Newark, N. J., re- 
orts a very successful year. It has kept up 
ts regular developed some 
fine shots. Andrew Lindley won the individ- 
ual championship of the club, having shot at 
y targets during the year. Mr. Lindley 
used U. M. C. shells and a Remington shot- 
gun. 


Great work is claimed by Bradley's Nitro 
Solvent Oil, sold by the Marble Safety Axe 
Co., of Gladstone, Mich. This oil has no su- 

erior as a rust preventer, rust remover and 
ubricant. It cleans and polishes, cuts off 
all the gum and dirt, leaves the metal clean 
and lubricated. It is pure, contains no acid 
and is adapted for firearms, bicycles, sewing 
machines, phonographs and all mechanisms 
requiring a pure, high-grade oil. 


shoots and has 


At the Washington’s Birthday shoot of 
the Palestine, Texas, Gun Club, Mr. L L 
Wade won high average with a score of 99 
out of 105. Mr. F. M. Faurote second high 
with 96, and Mr, Julian Prade third profes- 
sional with 89. All three of these gentlemen 
used Peters factory-loaded shells. 


Mr. John Stafford, shooting his Lefever 
gun, won 8 straight 25-bird matches, scoring 
.944 per cent. 


Mr. W. W. Faherty, Perryville, Mo., 
recent letter to Ed F. 
can’t say enough in praise of The Amateur 
Trainer. I had an old dog sent to me to 
break that was spoiled so badly he would run 
away when called. He was a bad egg every 
way. By applying the method as laid down 
in your book and the use of your force train- 
in collar I have succeeded admirably in 
bringing him around all right. Hereafter I 
shall use no other system; it stands un- 
equaled.” 


in a 
Haberlein, writes: “I 


At the Sunny South anemone tournament 
held at Brenham, Texas, Jan. 21st-26th, Al- 
bert Olsen, an amateur, won third high av- 
erage, breaking 698 out of 790, and on the 
fourth day won high average with a score of 
210 out of 230. Mr. Olsen used Dead Shot 
Smokeless powder. 


I6 Ft. Steel Launch with 


18-21-25 foot launches at proportion- 

ate prices, All launches fitted with 

two cycle reversing engines with speed 

controlling lever; simplest engine made; 

starts without cranking, has only 8 moving 

parts. Steel rowboats, $20.00 All boats fitted 

with water-tight compartments; cannot sink, need no boat house 
We are the largest manufacturers of 
pleasure boats in the world, Orders filled 

day they are received. We sell direct to 


user, cutting out all middiemen’'s profits. 
Free catalorue 


MICHIGAN STEEL BOAT 00. 
1325 Jefferson Ave. 
Detroit, Miebigan 





DANIEL’S PATENT CONCENTRIC SIGHT 


ALWAYS IN _—— 


Price Post Paid, $2. 


Circular Free. 





If you want the Quickest and Most Ac- 
— Sight in the World, One that Can 
be Distinctly Seen, in Light that is Such, 
that Other Sights, Can Not Be Distin- 
guished, Can Find it in the Concentric. 


ee Daniel, Melbourne, Wash. 
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sold one of t ese knives and writes us:— = -4 
1is home last week, and during the evening cut nineteen holes in Dunphey and 
Although one of Doyle’ s gashes was nine 
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Send for 8-page FREE LIST and “HOW TO USE A RAZOR." 
Our friend, W. 8S LUNG, Bey 4 Cal., 


Greaser, “EL DIABLO,” The Devil 


The front half of the blade is ciation to an Ital- 
ian Stiletto and will find the vital part with lit- 
tle pressure. It is slightly curved and 
makes an ide al skinaleg knife; 
weighs but 3 ozs. yet vod. 
large hunting knives are 
so strong; can be 
resharpened with 
little work. Stag 
Beadle, german 
ilver finish; 
blades oil tem- 
red, file tested, 
and forged from 
razor steel and 
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C6.""04 A St., Toledo, Ohio. 

















